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To  the  Reader 


The  approach  to  history  in  this  series  and  in  this 
book  will  involve  you  in  a  number  of  processes 
and  activities. 

The  basic  process  is  that  of  role-playing.  In 
studying  particular  events,  you  are  asked  to 
assume  the  roles  of  individuals  actually  going 
through  these  events. 

As  you  develop  your  character  and  face  par¬ 
ticular  situations  or  meet  particular  people,  you 
will  need  to  understand  the  framework  of  values 
of  the  period  and  the  group  of  which  your  char¬ 
acter  is  a  part.  Within  this  framework  you  can 
then  apply  and  examine  your  own  personal 
values.  Your  teacher  may  use  any  number  of 
approaches  to  stimulate  this  examination  of 
values. 

A  major  aspect  of  "experiencing  history"  is 
the  use  of  historical  documents  and  visuals  of 
the  period  under  examination.  You  will  read  the 
same  words  that  people  of  that  time  read  (or 
heard)  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  You  will  see 
some  of  the  same  scenes  that  people  of  that  time 
viewed.  Within  your  role  you  can  try  to  recreate 
the  impressions  these  events  would  have  had  on 
the  people  of  that  time. 

You  will  be  challenged  to  move  beyond  the 
materials  provided;  to  research  more  specifically 
the  time  and  the  group  of  which  you  are  a  part. 
Questions  of  detail  and  interpretation  will  occur 
to  you  and  will  push  you  into  independent  study 
and  research.  The  opening  section  of  this  book 
introduces  you  to  the  times,  the  locale,  and  the 
people.  You  are  allowed  to  choose,  or  are 
assigned,  a  specific  role  within  the  social  frame¬ 
work  described.  You  must  then  create  a  detailed 
personal  family  background  consistent  with 
what  you  have  learned.  These  details  bring  the 
role  to  life. 

Once  you  have  created  this  background,  the 
individual  you  have  become  will  then  go  through 
the  varied  events  of  the  time.  You  will  have  to 
react  within  the  framework  of  your  role.  Ideas 
and  attitudes  may  change  and  develop.  Sympa¬ 
thies  may  alter  in  the  course  of  events. 

You  will  record  your  reactions  to  the  events 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Under  the  heading 


V  y  The  Journal  and  Papers  of 

\/  will  be  included  entries  in  a 

personal  journal,  personal  letters,  speeches  and 
other  personal  records.  Together,  these  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  complete  record  of  the  times  and  events. 

The  materials  may  be  approached  in  a 
number  of  ways,  depending  on  your  interest, 
and  on  the  time  and  resources  available.  The 
unit  may  be  assigned  as  independent  study  with 
you  working  your  way  through  the  assignments 
involved  in  the  unit  and  your  teacher  acting  as  a 
resource  person  when  needed.  Or,  your  teacher 
may  choose  to  work  through  the  book  on  a 
lesson-by-lesson  basis,  discussing  some  of  the 
ideas  and  questions  that  arise  out  of  the  text  or 
the  assignments.  Finally,  the  materials  may  be 
handled  using  a  combination  of  these  two 
approaches. 

To  assist  you  in  your  role-playing  you  will 
find,  at  the  end  of  this  book,  a  Glossary  of 
Names,  a  Chronology  of  Events,  and  a 
Bibliography. 
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CHAPTER  1 


The  People  of  France, 

1784 


Before  you  begin  the  process  of  role-playing,  you 
should  know  something  about  the  times,  the  locale, 
and  the  people  of  France  in  the  1780’s.  The  next  few 
pages  of  this  chapter  will  provide  you  with  this 
background.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter,  you  will  be 
shown  exactly  how  the  role-playing,  or  the  “expe¬ 
riencing  history,”  works.  At  that  point  you  will 
choose,  or  be  assigned,  an  identity  which  you  will 
keep  throughout  the  book. 


BACKGROUND 

The  Three  Estates 

French  society  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  can 
be  represented  by  a  triangle.  At  the  very  top  was 
Louis  XVI,  the  absolute  monarch  of  France.  He 
believed  that  his  authority  to  rule  came  from 
God.  Any  decision  Louis  made  had  to  be  obeyed 
by  everyone  in  France,  but  these  decisions  had  to 
reflect  French  laws  and  traditions.  As  well,  Louis 
had  to  consider  the  effects  his  decisions  would 
have  on  all  of  France. 

Under  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family  was 
the  rest  of  the  population.  In  the  1780's  the  pop¬ 
ulation  numbered  24  700  000,  and  it  was  divided 
into  three  estates  or  orders.  The  estate  to  which  a 
person  belonged  in  France  was  very  important 
because  it  determined  that  person's  rights,  obli- 


This  cartoon  satirizes  the  inequality  of  taxation  in  France.  It 
represents  an  elderly  peasant  carrying  on  his  hack  a  bishop  and 
a  nobleman. 


gations,  and  status.  Usually  a  person  remained  in 
one  estate  for  his  or  her  lifetime.  It  was  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  a  person  who  belonged  to  a  lower 
order  to  rise  to  a  higher  one;  it  could  take  sev¬ 
eral  generations  for  this  to  occur. 

The  FIRST  ESTATE  was  made  up  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  who  numbered  about 
100  000  in  the  1780's.  They  included  monks, 
nuns,  parish  priests,  abbots,  and  bishops.  The 
higher  Church  positions,  like  bishops,  were  held 
by  members  of  the  nobility,  and  these  people 
were  called  the  upper  clergy.  Positions  in  the 
lower  clergy  were  often  held  by  members  of  the 
merchant  or  peasant  class.  The  Church  had 
many  privileges,  including  the  collection  of 
tithes.  Tithes  were  8%  to  10%  of  a  person's 
income.  The  Church  did  not  pay  land  taxes,  even 
though  it  owned  about  6%  of  the  land  and  was 
very  wealthy. 

The  nobility  numbered  about  400  000  and 
belonged  to  the  SECOND  ESTATE.  The  nobles 
owned  about  20%  of  the  land  and  had  many  feu¬ 
dal  privileges.  For  example,  they  were  exempt 
from  paying  many  taxes,  and  they  had  the  right 
to  collect  dues  from  the  peasants.  The  nobility 
occupied  most  of  the  important  positions  in  the 
army.  Church,  and  government. 

All  the  other  people  in  France,  about  98%  of 
the  population,  belonged  to  the  THIRD  ES¬ 
TATE.  This  group  included  wealthy  merchants, 
lawyers,  poor  laborers,  and  ordinary  peasants. 
They  paid  most  of  the  taxes  collected  by  the 
government,  but  they  were  looked  down  upon 
by  the  nobles  because  they  worked  with  their 
hands  to  earn  a  living.  The  peasants  owned 
about  40%  of  the  land.  The  majority  of  peasants 
were  very  poor,  but  their  situation  was  better 
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A  map  of  revolutionary  France  indicating  the  departements, 
(territorial  and  administrative  sub-divisions  of  the  country). 


than  that  of  the  peasants  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Russia.  The  French  middle  class,  the  merchants, 
lawyers,  manufacturers,  and  traders,  owned 
slightly  less  than  20%  of  the  land.  These  people 
had  become  wealthier  and  more  influential  in 
the  eighteenth  century  and  increasingly  resented 
the  privileges  and  powers  of  the  Church  and  the 
nobility.  Some  of  them  wanted  these  privileges 
for  themselves. 


Within  each  estate  there  were  varying  levels  of  social 
status  or  class.  The  following  brief  descriptions  of 
this  class  structure  will  form  the  basis  of  the  new 
identity  you  create  for  yourself  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 


Class  Structure 

PEASANT,  1784 

If  you  are  a  member  of  the  peasant  class,  you 
belong  to  a  group  which  makes  up  80%  of  the 
people.  All  peasants  work  on  the  land,  and  the 
majority  of  them  own  property.  A  few  peasants 
own  enough  land  to  live  well,  but  60%  of  the 
peasant  farms  are  less  than  five  hectares  in  size, 
too  small  to  support  a  family.  Your  father  owns 
four  hectares  of  land,  and  he  has  to  hire  himself 
out  to  work  on  the  lands  of  the  richer  peasants, 
nobles  and  the  Church.  The  money  he  earns 
helps  to  support  the  family.  Your  mother  takes 
in  sewing  to  earn  extra  money,  and  you  and  the 
children  work  in  the  fields.  By  the  age  of  twelve, 
you  and  your  brothers  and  sisters  look  for  work 
outside  the  home  to  earn  more  money  and  to 
save  some  money  to  start  your  own  families. 
There  is  never  enough  money  available  to  get  an 
education.  You  and  your  family  are  illiterate. 

You  are  always  aware  of  hunger  and  the 
danger  of  starvation.  One  year  there  was  a  bad 
harvest  and  many  people  died.  Only  the  charity 
of  the  Church,  King  and  upper  classes  kept 
people  alive.  Farms  could  be  made  to  produce 
more,  but  your  family  farms  the  land  the  same 
way  that  your  ancestors  did.  You  use  the  same 
wooden  plough  to  break  the  soil,  the  same 
scythe  to  cut  the  grain  and  the  same  flail  to 
separate  the  grain.  The  idea  of  planting  different 
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crops  to  avoid  letting  one-third  of  the  land  rest 
for  a  year  is  not  acceptable  because  your 
ancestors  did  not  farm  that  way. 

Your  family  lives  in  a  mud  house  that  has  no 
windows.  The  younger  children  are  dressed  in 
rags  because  there  is  no  money  for  proper 
clothes.  Your  meals  consist  of  bread  and  cheese, 
and  meat  is  a  luxury.  No  one  in  your  village  is 
allowed  to  hunt  any  of  the  animals — only  the 
noble  who  lives  three  kilometres  away  in  the 
fine  chateau  has  this  right. 

Occasionally,  when  there  is  a  good  harvest, 
there  is  extra  food.  Your  father  hides  it  under 
the  floor  to  escape  the  greedy  eyes  of  the  tax  col¬ 
lector.  The  house  could  be  made  to  look  better, 
but  your  father  is  afraid  to  improve  it  because 
his  taxes  would  be  increased. 

No  one  in  your  family  has  ever  travelled 
more  than  a  few  kilometres  from  your  village. 
Everybody  feels  safer  at  home.  Strangers  are 
feared  and  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Your 
mother  and  father  are  good  Roman  Catholics 
and  even  though  there  is  not  always  time  to  go 
to  mass,  prayers  are  said  every  evening  before 
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bedtime.  Your  parents  resent  paying  the  tithe  to 
the  Church  because  most  of  it  is  sent  to  support 
the  rich  bishop  who  lives  in  Paris.  It  is  not  used 
to  help  the  people  in  your  parish.  And  there  are 
many  people  in  the  parish  who  do  need  help. 
Sharecroppers,  or  metayers,  for  example,  do  not 
own  any  land.  These  poor  people  farm  lands 
which  belong  to  others,  and  only  keep  half  of 
what  they  harvest.  Their  taxes  are  then  taken 
off  of  this  meager  income. 

Even  though  your  parents  hate  the  tax  col¬ 
lectors,  who  rob  them  of  half  of  what  they  man¬ 
age  to  grow,  they  feel  they  can  do  nothing  to 
stop  them.  If  they  refuse  to  pay,  they  will  be 
punished  by  the  noble  who  controls  the  land.  If 
the  peasants  attack  the  noble  and  burn  his 
chateau,  the  King  will  send  troops.  Although 
you  share  your  parents'  hate,  you  feel  you  can 
do  nothing  to  change  the  situation. 

42-53%  OF  PEASANTS'  INCOME  WENT  TO  PAY  TAXES  AND 
FEUDAL  DUES 

Some  of  the  Taxes  and  Feudal  Dues  Paid  by  Peasants: 
Taille — tax  on  land  and  personal  property  (nobles  and 
Church  exempt) 

Poll  tax — tax  upon  every  head  of  household  (Church 
exempt) 


Gabelle — tax  on  salt 

Corvee — duty  of  peasant  to  work  three  or  more  days 
to  repair  roads  and  bridges  or  pay  tax  to  escape 
this  obligation 

Tithe — 8-10%  of  income  of  peasants  paid  to  Church 
Octroi — tax  paid  by  village  to  government 
Banalites — fees  charged  by  lord  to  use  mill,  bakeshop 
or  winepress 

Peages — tolls  paid  to  use  road  or  river 
Cens — ground  rent 

URBAN  WORKER,  1784 

If  you  are  an  urban  worker,  you  are  one  of  the 
growing  number  of  people  who  live  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  France.  You  live  with  your  family  in 
a  working  class  district  of  Paris  called  St.  Croix- 
Rouge.  Your  small,  two-room  apartment,  located 
on  a  crowded,  dirty  street,  has  no  plumbing,  and 
water  is  carried  in  buckets  into  the  apartment. 
Your  family  is  poor,  and  no  one  has  an  educa¬ 
tion.  All  members  of  your  family  work,  including 
your  10  year-old  sister  who  works  in  a  boot  fac¬ 
tory.  You  work  in  a  small  furniture  factory  and 
earn  an  average  wage  of  1  livre,  or  20  sous,  a 
day.  You  work  long  hours,  and  you  constantly 
worry  about  keeping  your  job.  The  high  price  of 
bread  is  always  on  your  mind. 
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The  artist  F.-H.  Drouais  painted  this  picture  of  a  middle-class 
marquis  and  his  family  in  1758. 


People  in  the  cities  are  greatly  affected  by  the 
harvests  in  the  countryside.  News  of  a  bad  har¬ 
vest  means  less  bread  and  higher  prices.  The 
average  price  for  a  pound  of  bread  is  3  sous 
which  you  can  barely  afford  to  pay.  When  it  rises 
to  a  higher  price  you  eat  less  and  go  hungry. 

Poor  harvests  also  prevent  people  from  buying 
furniture,  clothes,  or  shoes,  and  this  means  that 
people  in  the  cities  are  laid  off  work  because 
there  is  less  demand  for  these  goods.  Unem¬ 
ployment  and  hunger  are  an  ugly  combination. 
You  remember  the  riots  of  two  years  ago  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Several  people  were  killed  when 
they  protested  against  the  high  prices  and  lack  of 
work.  Prices  always  seem  to  go  up  faster  than 
wages,  and  people  buy  less  and  less.  Out  of  the 
600  000  people  in  Paris  300  000  are  urban 
workers.  You  wonder  why  all  these  people  do 
not  have  more  of  a  say  in  what  goes  on.  It  makes 
you  angry  to  think  of  the  rich  who  hoard  wheat 
to  force  up  prices.  You  agree  with  your  parents 
that  hoarders  should  be  severely  punished. 

You  have  recently  heard  talk  about  all  men 
being  equal  and  that  something  should  be  done 
to  bring  this  about.  This  kind  of  talk  is  fine,  but 
you  are  more  concerned  about  surviving  each 
day.  You  want  to  work,  and  you  want  bread  at 
reasonable  prices.  You  feel  that  you  have  no  con¬ 
trol  over  your  life.  You  cannot  quit  your  job 
without  the  permission  of  the  employer  or  mas¬ 
ter.  Workers  have  no  unions  to  demand  higher 
wages,  and  the  government  makes  laws  to  suit 
the  upper  classes.  But  you  know  that  if  the 
workers  get  angry  enough,  they  will  act.  Let  the 
hoarders  and  cheats  beware  if  this  happens. 

MIDDLE  CLASS,  1784 

If  you  are  a  member  of  the  middle  class,  you 
have  one  of  the  following  family  backgrounds. 
Your  family  may  be  part  of  the  very  wealthy 
financial  and  commercial  group  involved  in  bank¬ 
ing,  overseas  trade,  or  tax  collection.  You  may  be 
a  member  of  the  professional  group  of  lawyers, 
doctors,  civil  servants,  or  writers.  Your  family 
may  even  be  shopkeepers  or  master  craftsmen 
who  employ  a  few  workers.  As  owners  of  land, 
property,  or  offices,  and  as  members  of  munici¬ 
pal  corporations,  professional  organizations,  or 
guilds,  members  of  the  middle  class  have  many 
privileges.  They  do  not  pay  as  many  taxes  as  the 


peasants,  and  they  have  a  better  life  than  the 
urban  workers. 

You  can  read  and  write,  and  many  members 
of  the  middle  class  are  very  well  educated.  You 
have  read  some  of  Diderot's  Encyclopedia,  Vol¬ 
taire's  Essays,  and  Rousseau's  books  on  govern¬ 
ment  and  education.  You  share  these  writers' 
faith  in  human  reason  and  progress,  and  laugh 
at  their  attacks  on  the  weak  King,  useless  nobil¬ 
ity,  and  superstitious  clergy.  The  government 
and  the  Church  still  try  to  censor  books,  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  theatrical  plays.  But  these  forbidden 
works  are  readily  available  on  the  streets  of 
Paris. 

The  old  streets  of  Paris  are  dirty  and  narrow, 
but  the  new  suburbs  built  in  recent  decades  con¬ 
tain  many  broad  avenues  and  stately  houses. 
Your  family  lives  in  a  large  house  in  one  of  these 
respectable  sections  of  the  city.  The  very 
wealthy  members  of  the  upper  middle  class  copy 
the  manners  and  styles  of  the  nobility.  Many  of 
these  families  hope  to  retire  from  trade  and  bus¬ 
iness,  to  buy  land  and  high  government  offices, 
and  join  the  ranks  of  the  nobility.  It  can  take  up 
to  four  generations  for  these  new  nobles  to  be 
fully  recognized. 

Although  you  admire  the  style  of  the  great 
nobles,  you  resent  the  way  that  they  look  down 
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A  rich  nobleman  preparing  to  go  out. 


on  you.  Why,  sometimes  when  you  are  invited  to 
dine  in  an  aristocratic  home,  you  are  served  in 
the  servants'  quarters.  What  arrogance!  Why 
should  you  be  discriminated  against?  Perhaps 
your  father  will  buy  an  estate  or  a  great  office. 
Perhaps  you  will  marry  into  a  noble  family.  Then 
you  will  be  able  to  prove  your  worth  to  these 
proud  people.  Maybe  someday  people  will  be 
recognized  and  appointed  to  their  positions 
based  on  ability  rather  than  on  status  at  birth. 

Many  of  your  father's  acquaintances  bought 
government  bonds  to  finance  the  King's  war  to 
free  the  United  States  of  America  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire.  Now  people  say  that  the  King  will 
have  to  declare  bankruptcy,  and  that  they  will 
lose  their  money.  You  have  heard  the  King's 
ministers,  Robert  Turgot  and  Jacques  Necker, 
declare  that  the  tax  system  does  not  work.  You 
agree  with  their  demands  that  the  nobles  and 
clergy  give  up  their  tax  exemptions.  Shouldn't  all 
citizens  pay  some  taxes  to  save  the  King  from 
bankruptcy? 

NOBILITY,  1784 

If  you  are  a  member  of  the  nobility,  your  family 
may  be  one  of  the  several  thousand  great  noble 
families  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI.  Or  you  may 
be  descended  from  an  old  noble  family  that  lives 
on  small  estates  in  one  of  the  provinces.  Perhaps 
your  grandfather  used  the  money  he  earned  in 
trade  or  banking  to  buy  land  and  a  noble  title,  or 
a  great  office  which  carried  with  it  a  noble  title. 

As  the  child  of  a  nobleman  you  live  a  life  of 
leisure  and  privilege.  You  were  raised  by  a  nurse, 
and  servants  have  always  waited  on  you.  As  you 
grew  older  you  had  a  personal  servant  who 
assisted  you  at  all  times.  Most  young  noblemen 
receive  some  education  from  a  priest  or  a  per¬ 
sonal  tutor,  and  many  then  pursue  careers  in 
government  service,  law,  or  the  high  offices  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Many  are  more 
interested  in  riding,  hunting,  fencing,  and  danc¬ 
ing-  These  young  men  look  forward  to  careers  in 
the  army  where  they  have  to  prove  four  genera¬ 
tions  of  noble  ancestors  to  be  promoted  to  high 
rank.  This  decision  regarding  eligibility  was 
passed  by  the  King  in  1781.  It  pleased  the  older 
noble  families,  but  angered  the  newest  members 
of  the  nobility. 

Noblewomen  receive  some  education  in  liter¬ 


ature,  art,  drawing,  and  music.  An  accomplished 
young  "lady"  can  play  an  instrument  and  sketch 
the  flowers  in  her  lovely  gardens.  Perhaps  the 
most  exciting  part  of  her  studies  are  dancing  les¬ 
sons  as  she  learns  the  steps  for  the  popular  dan¬ 
ces  at  Court. 

The  great  noble  families  own  numerous  es¬ 
tates  with  large  chateaux,  and  keep  apartments 
in  the  palace  at  Versailles.  The  chateaux  are 
large  buildings  with  great  staircases,  rich  draper¬ 
ies,  beautiful  chandeliers,  panelled  walls,  and 
finely  carved  furniture.  The  provincial  nobles 
live  in  large  manor  houses  or  chateaux  and  keep 
houses  in  the  nearest  city  or  provincial  capital. 
Poor  noble  families  live  in  run  down  chateaux 
which  they  can  no  longer  afford  to  maintain  in 
the  grand  style.  These  nobles  cannot  engage  in 
trade  or  industry,  or  work  with  their  hands  to 
increase  their  incomes,  without  losing  their 
nobility  and  disgracing  their  families.  They,  and 
indeed  all  nobles,  look  with  suspicion  and  jeal¬ 
ousy  at  the  sons  of  wealthy  businessmen  who 
are  competing  with  them  to  buy  positions  in  the 
government,  courts,  or  army. 

It  is  important  that  members  of  a  noble  fam¬ 
ily  marry  well.  If  your  family  is  wealthy,  your 
parents  may  want  you  to  marry  the  son  or 
daughter  of  a  very  old  noble  family,  even  if  that 
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family  is  not  very  wealthy.  The  longer  the  fam¬ 
ily's  line  of  noble  ancestors,  the  greater  their  sta¬ 
tus,  and  this  may  help  your  family.  If  your  fam¬ 
ily  is  hurting  from  inflation,  you  may  have  to 
marry  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  wealthy  trader 
or  banker.  This  will  lower  your  status  while  rais¬ 
ing  theirs,  but  it  will  strengthen  your  finances 
and  perhaps  allow  you  to  buy  new  offices  or  pay 
off  debts  against  the  family  estates. 

When  your  father  dies  the  oldest  son  inherits 
the  title,  most  of  the  lands,  and  the  offices.  Some 
money,  offices  or  lands  is  settled  on  the  younger 
sons  and  daughters.  If  you  become  the  lord  of 
the  estates,  you  sell  the  wood,  livestock,  and 
produce  from  your  estates.  You  raise  the  rents 
you  charge  the  peasants  on  your  lands.  You  may 
try  to  raise  or  revive  old  feudal  dues  to  increase 
your  income.  You  are  worried  about  inflation 
and  your  ability  to  purchase  suitable  positions 
for  your  children  in  the  future. 

Crop  failures  are  disturbing  and  you  feel 
vaguely  sorry  for  the  peasants  on  your  lands. 
Many  young  babies  die  or  are  killed  in  the  years 
of  hunger  and  famine,  and  their  mothers  and 
fathers  look  weak  and  haggard.  You  reject  the 


peasants'  appeals  to  reduce  rents  and  feudal 
dues,  however.  The  Church  must  help  the  poor. 
Besides,  you  look  after  your  servants,  give  offer¬ 
ings  in  Church,  and  donate  some  money  to  the 
hostel  for  the  poor.  Any  peasant  riots  must  be 
suppressed.  Law  and  order  must  be  maintained 
and  property  protected.  Life  is  not  always  fair, 
but  rights  and  privileges  must  be  respected  or 
society  will  collapse. 

WOMEN,  1784 

In  eighteenth  century  France,  women  were  not 
considered  the  equals  of  men.  The  men  held  the 
most  important  and  the  most  politically  visible 
positions.  But  women  did  make  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  society  in  which  they  lived, 
although  their  work  has  gone  largely  unrecog¬ 
nized.  At  the  court  of  Louis  XVI,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  noble  families  attended  the  social 
functions  which  played  an  important  role  in 
court  life.  These  women  could  often  influence 
the  decisions  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers. 
Women  who  belonged  to  the  upper  classes  were 
well  educated  and  held  salons,  or  gatherings, 
where  the  most  educated  and  influential  people 
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met  to  discuss  politics  and  ideas.  Women  who 
were  members  of  the  lower  classes  worked  at 
their  domestic  duties  at  home,  and  did  other 
work  to  help  support  their  families. 

During  the  Revolution,  many  women  from 
all  classes  were  politically  active,  fighting  and 
arguing  for  their  beliefs  alongside  the  men.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  documents  and  photographs  in  this 
book  show  the  part  women  played  in  the  strug¬ 
gle.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  that  some  of  you 
develop  and  work  through  female  identities. 


With  your  identity  chosen,  and  with  the  details  of 
your  class  status  in  mind,  you  will  now  begin  your 
first  assignment.  This  will  be  the  first  entry  in  the 
personal  journal  that  you  will  keep  over  the  coming 
“years.”  This  journal  will  be  supplemented  with  other 
personal  documents  such  as  newspaper  columns, 
pamphlets,  letters,  and  speeches.  By  the  end  of  this 
book,  these  documents  will  add  up  to  a  complete 
portfolio  of  materials  written  from  the  viewpoint  of 
someone  who  lived  through  this  time. 


CHOOSING  AN  IDENTITY 

Now  that  you  know  something  about  the  structure  of 
French  society,  you  may  choose,  or  be  assigned,  an 
identity.  The  following  chart  sets  up  guidelines  for 
these  identities.  You  will  note  that  the  number  of 
students  assigned  to  each  group  is  recommended  in 
the  last  column  of  the  chart.  Within  each  group, 
some  students  should  select  different  backgrounds 
to  obtain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  various 
people  who  belonged  to  that  social  class.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  within  the  nobility  two  students  may  take  on  the 
role  of  the  wealthy  nobility,  one  student  the  role  of 
the  impoverished  nobility,  and  two  students  the  role 
of  those  who  have  been  recently  ennobled. 


YEAR  OF  BIRTH:  1763 

CITY  OF  BIRTH:  Paris  or  a  village  on  its  outskirts 
CITY  OF  RESIDENCE:  Paris  or  a  village  on  its 
outskirts 


OCCUPATION 
OF  FATHER 

STATUS 

OF 

FAMILY 

YOUR 

PRESENT 

ESTATE 

YOUR 

PRESENT 

OCCUPATION 

SUGGESTED 
#  OF 

STUDENTS 

1. 

Peasant 

Lower 

class 

Third 

Estate 

Peasant 

7 

2. 

Urban 

Worker 

Lower 

class 

Third 

Estate 

Urban 

worker 

4 

3. 

Wealthy 

peasant 

Lower 

class 

First 

Estate 

Student  for 
priesthood 

2 

4. 

Merchant 

Middle 

class 

Third 

Estate 

Lawyer 

5 

5. 

Manu¬ 

facturer 

Middle 

class 

Third 

Estate 

Merchant 

5 

6. 

Landowner 

Nobility 

Second 

Estate 

Landowner 

5 

7. 

Landowner 

Nobility 

First 

Estate 

Nun,  Parish  6 

Priest,  Bishop 

Assignment  1 1784 


Your  task  is  to  expand  the  basic  identity  of  the  per¬ 
son  you  have  chosen  to  become.  You  need  to  create 
a  complete  background  for  this  person,  and  you 
may  want  to  do  some  further  research  in  order  to 
make  your  character  as  believable  as  possible.  This 
will  entail  filling  in  the  following  details: 

1.  Your  first  name  and  surname. 

2.  The  number  of  people  in  your  family,  their  names 
and  ages. 

3.  A  description  of  your  early  years. 

4.  A  description  of  your  present  life. 

5.  Some  of  your  important  memories  and  feelings. 


Each  of  the  next  four  chapters  of  this  book  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  sections:  a  background  section,  a 
question  section,  and  a  document  section.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  you  remember  your  new  identity  as  you 
work  through  all  sections.  The  background  section 
will  give  you  more  facts  about  your  character,  and 
the  questions  will  help  you  clarify  and  understand 
this  new  information.  This  is  important  for  getting 
the  most  out  of  the  documents.  When  you  read  the 
documents,  you  will  be  faced  with  conflicting  view¬ 
points  expressed  by  real  people.  As  a  participant  in 
history,  you  must  decide  for  yourself  what  opinion, 
or  what  belief,  you  will  accept. 
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CHAPTER  2 


The  Long  Term 
Causes  of  the  French 

Revolution 


BACKGROUND 


The  King  and  Queen  and  the  French 
Court 

Louis  XVI,  who  belonged  to  the  Royal  House  of 
Bourbon,  became  King  of  France  in  1774  when 
his  grandfather  Louis  XV  died.  At  that  time 
France  was  undergoing  changes,  and  the  country 
needed  a  strong  king  to  deal  with  the  problems 
facing  the  French  people.  Unfortunately, 
although  he  had  good  intentions,  Louis  XVI  was 
a  weak  ruler  and  could  not  make  the  decisions 
required. 

In  1770,  at  the  age  of  15,  Louis  married 
Marie- Antoinette,  the  fourteen  year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Austria.  The 
marriage  was  arranged  to  help  strengthen  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Austria.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  the  marriage  Marie-Antoinette 
became  very  unpopular.  She  was  young  and  had 
few  responsibilities.  She  indulged  in  extravagant 
spending  on  jewels,  clothes,  gambling,  and  par¬ 
ties.  She  earned  a  bad  reputation  with  the  people 
which  she  was  never  able  to  overcome.  In  1785 
she  was  accused  of  buying  a  diamond  necklace 
worth  1600  000  livres.1  Although  it  was  eventu¬ 
ally  proved  that  she  had  not  purchased  the  dia¬ 
monds,  her  earlier  nickname,  "Madame  Deficit," 


A  portrait  of  Louis  XVI  in  his  coronation  robes. 


stuck  with  her.  In  fact,  the  people  so  despised 
their  Queen  that  they  blamed  her  for  the  large 
debts  of  the  country  and  its  near  bankruptcy. 

The  people  also  blamed  the  Court — led  by 
the  Queen — and  the  King's  advisors  for  the  bad 
times,  but  Louis  himself  remained  very  popular, 
even  though  he  rarely  came  into  contact  with 
the  ordinary  people.  Surrounded  by  thousands 
of  France's  most  powerful  nobles  at  the  Palace  of 
Versailles  near  Paris,  Louis  was  largely  ignorant 
of  the  terrible  conditions  in  which  the  poor  lived. 

Louis  was  also  unaware  of  the  state  of  his 
treasury.  His  government  was  in  great  debt,  a 
debt  created  in  part  by  government  spending  on 
past  wars.  For  example,  France  had  successfully 
supported  the  Americans  against  Britain  during 
the  American  War  of  Independence  (1775-1783). 
This  war  alone  cost  France  1  billion  livres.  At 
first,  Louis  had  opposed  getting  involved  in  this 
war  because  the  government  was  already  3  bil¬ 
lion  livres  in  debt.  But  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  oppose  Marie-Antoinette  and  others  who 
wanted  revenge  on  Britain  for  past  defeats. 

The  Philosophes 

The  American  Revolution  of  the  Thirteen  Colo¬ 
nies  against  Britain  was  inspired  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Enlightenment.  The  "Enlightenment"  is  the 
popular  name  given  to  much  of  the  philosophical 


1.  The  value  of  the  necklace  today  would  be  slightly  less  than  two  million 
dollars. 
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A  meeting  of  the  philosophes. 


thought  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Under  the 
heading  “Enlightenment"  are  grouped  many  phi¬ 
losophers,  from  several  countries,  who  attemp¬ 
ted  to  use  reason  as  the  foundation  of  all  belief. 
British  thinkers  like  John  Locke  and  the  French 
philosophes  (philosophers  like  Voltaire  and  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau)  expressed  the  view  that  peo¬ 
ple  were  capable  of  rational  thought  and  could 
change  the  world  to  suit  their  needs.  This  was 
indeed  a  revolutionary  idea.  You  will  recall  from 
Chapter  1  that  to  this  point  people  had  not  been 
encouraged  to  confront  and  solve  the  problems 
in  their  lives. 

The  philosophes  criticized  the  Church  and 
the  nobility — institutions  which  they  said  robbed 


the  people  of  their  rights  and  freedoms.  They 
also  attacked  the  monarchy.  Although  most  of 
them  did  not  want  to  overthrow  the  King,  they 
wanted  him  to  be  a  constitutional  monarch  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  people. 

The  philosophes  were  misunderstood  and 
criticized  by  some  people.  They  were  accused  of 
demanding  the  total  destruction  of  French 
society.  But  many  thousands  of  other  people  in 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  were  inspired  by 
what  the  philosophes  said  and  wrote.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  this  was  the  success  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence.  This  success  in  another 
country  encouraged  those  intellectuals  in  France 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  own  governmen 
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The  Need  For  Change 

In  theory  France  was  a  united  country  and  was 
ruled  by  an  absolute  monarch.  The  reality  was 
very  different.  The  nobles,  who  still  had  feudal 
privileges,  ran  their  estates  like  small  kingdoms. 
They  resented  the  power  of  the  King  and  saw 
him  as  a  threat  to  their  own  authority.  Many  of 
the  nobles  wanted  to  regain  the  position  and 
importance  they  had  had  during  the  Middle 
Ages  when  they  were  more  independent. 

At  the  same  time  the  middle  classes  were 
growing  and  becoming  prosperous  and  influen¬ 
tial.  Although  many  members  of  the  middle  class 
were  exempt  from  paying  certain  taxes,  they 
were  still  jealous  of  the  nobles  and  the  important 
positions  they  held.  Many  middle  class  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders  wanted  to  trade  freely  within 
France  without  having  to  pay  dues  and  tolls  like 
the  Peages.  But  this  could  only  be  achieved  if  feu¬ 
dal  privileges  were  abolished. 

The  Church,  like  the  nobles,  had  feudal  privi¬ 
leges,  and  these,  together  with  the  Church's 
wealth,  were  envied  and  resented  by  most  peo¬ 
ple  in  France.  The  annual  income  of  the  Church 
was  about  250  million  livres,  and  the  Church  paid 
no  taxes. 

The  bulk  of  the  taxes,  therefore,  fell  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  who  were  least  able 
to  pay — the  peasants.  While  the  position  of  the 
middle  classes  was  gradually  improving  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  position  of  the  peasants 
was  getting  worse.  Between  1771  and  1789  the 
wages  of  farm  workers  rose  12%,  but  the  price 
of  goods  rose  65%.  Even  peasants  who  owned 
their  farms  found  that  they  had  little  to  sell  once 
the  Church,  government  and  nobles  had  taken 
away  half  of  what  they  had  produced.  And,  as 
the  population  of  France  increased,  the  standard 
of  living  for  the  lower  classes  declined  even 
further.  Many  lived  in  great  misery.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  were  about  seven  million  beg¬ 
gars  in  France  at  this  time. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why,  with  this  kind 
of  system,  France  lurched  towards  bankruptcy. 
Reform  was  badly  needed.  Louis  XVI  had  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  finance  ministers  (Robert  Turgot,  Jacques 
Necker  and  Charles  Calonne)  and  they  sug¬ 
gested  that  all  land  should  be  taxed  to  raise  the 
money  that  was  required  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 


government.  Louis  tried  to  implement  these 
changes  but  the  nobles  opposed  him.  Louis  was 
not  a  strong  enough  ruler  to  make  decisions 
which  went  against  the  interests  of  the  nobles. 

So,  by  1787  the  long  term  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  clearly  in  place.  The 
writings  of  the  philosophes  and  the  success  of 
the  American  Revolution  inspired  criticism  of 
the  Royal  Government.  The  extravagances  of 
the  Court  had  exhausted  the  treasury.  The 
growth  in  population  and  the  declining  standard 
of  living  had  increased  the  pressures  on  an 
already  inefficient  economy.  The  efforts  of  the 
King's  ministers  to  reduce  privileges,  reform 
taxes,  cut  spending,  and  introduce  free  trade 
within  France  had  all  failed.  Louis  XVI  had 
proved  incapable  of  understanding  the  crisis  con¬ 
fronting  his  government  and  was  unwilling  to 
support  consistently  the  reform  programs  of  his 
ministers.  The  Royal  Government  had  proved  its 
incompetence:  bankruptcy  seemed  inevitable. 

The  nobles  saw  their  chance  to  wrest  away  the 
King's  powers  and  increase  their  own.  They 
cried  "Liberty"  and  insisted  on  giving  their 
approval  before  any  law  was  passed.  The  French 
Revolution  had  begun. 


The  background  section  that  you  have  just  finished 
reading  has  given  you  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  role  you  took  on  at  the  end  of  Chapter  1. 
Following  now  is  a  list  of  questions  to  help  you  di¬ 
gest  these  details.  The  questions,  which  are  listed 
under  headings  corresponding  to  the  headings  in 
the  background  section,  should  be  answered  briefly. 


Questions 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  AND  THE  FRENCH  COURT 

1.  Why  was  Marie-Antoinette  unpopular  with  the 
French  people? 

2.  Why  did  France  get  involved  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence? 

3.  What  criticisms  could  be  made  of  Louis  XVI  as  a 
ruler? 
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THE  PHILOSOPHES 

4.  What  aspects  of  French  society  did  the  philo¬ 
sophies  criticize? 

5.  Why  was  the  American  Revolution  important  to 
France? 

THE  NEED  FOR  CHANGE 

6.  What  were  the  attitudes  of  the  nobles  towards 
the  King? 

7.  Why  did  the  middle  classes  and  the  peasants 
resent  the  nobility  and  the  Church? 

8.  Why  was  France  in  debt? 

9.  How  might  something  have  been  done  to  avoid 
bankruptcy? 

10.  What  is  ironic  about  the  nobility  crying 
“Liberty”? 


DOCUMENTS 


The  document  section  which  now  follows  is 
grouped  under  headings  similar  to  those  used  for 
the  background  and  questions.  You  can  therefore 
turn  back  to  the  corresponding  heading  in  the  back¬ 
ground  at  any  time,  to  refresh  your  memory  on  a 
particular  detail  or  fact. 

You  will  find  both  primary  and  secondary  docu¬ 
ments  under  each  heading.  Each  document  you 
read  will  give  you  information  about  your  role  in  this 
book.  For  example,  you  will  read  various  statements 
about  King  Louis  XVI.  After  reading  each  one  care¬ 
fully,  stop  and  ask  yourself  if  your  character  agrees 
with  the  idea  expressed.  Are  you  a  noble  who 
believes  the  King  is  interfering  with  your  life,  a  loyal 
subject  who  believes  firmly  in  the  monarchy,  a  mer¬ 
chant  demanding  reform,  or  a  peasant  who  has 
scarcely  enough  to  eat?  Following  each  group  of 
documents  there  is  an  assignment  similar  to  the  one 
at  the  end  of  Chapter  I. 


How  Were  the  King  and  Queen  and 
the  French  Court  a  Burden  on  France? 

BORN  IN  1754,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XV  (1715-74) 
and  king  at  twenty  years  of  age,  Louis  XVI  was  very 
much  a  Bourbon.  He  had  inherited  the  Bourbon  phy¬ 
sique,  the  famous  family  nose  and  the  Bourbon  pas¬ 


sion  for  hunting  and  other  outdoor  activities;  his  only 
mark  of  individuality  was  the  rather  unkingly  plea¬ 
sure  he  took  in  pottering  about  with  his  hands. 

from  French  Revolution  (Furet  &  Richet) 

"Despite  HER  EFFORTS,  Marie-Antoinette  is  unable  to 
make  her  husband  control  his  unusual  taste  for  all 
that  concerns  construction,  such  as  masonry,  carpen¬ 
try,  and  other  such  things.  He  always  finds  some¬ 
thing  new  to  fix  in  his  apartments;  he  works  himself 
with  the  laborers  in  moving  materials,  girders, 
paving-blocks,  and  devotes  whole  hours  to  this  toil¬ 
some  exercise.  Sometimes  he  comes  home  more  tired 
than  any  laborer  who  is  obliged  to  do  such  work  for  a 

living.  — A  contemporary 

He  would  enter  his  apartments  bathed  in  dirty  sweat, 
his  clothes  grimy  and  his  hands  greasy,  and  would  be 
received  with  sneers  from  an  outraged  wife.  He 
would  admit  his  faults  and  beg  her  forgiveness,  but 
despite  the  sincerity  of  his  protestations,  the  pull  of 
manual  labor  was  irresistible.  Every  time  he  could 
escape  his  wife's  tongue-lashing,  he  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  and  joined  the  laborers. 

A  normal  lunch,  sometimes  prepared  by  Louis  him¬ 
self,  consisted  of  four  cutlets,  a  fat  chicken,  six  eggs 
au  jus,  a  slice  of  ham,  and  a  bottle  of  vin  ordinaire. 
Often  he  gorged  himself  until  his  faculties  ceased  to 
function  and  he  had  to  be  carried,  inert,  to  bed.  This 
gave  rise  to  nasty  rumors  of  drunkenness.  Except  for 
small  bottles  of  wine  with  his  meals,  however,  Louis 
XVI  drank  little.  Moderate  in  everything  else,  his 
immoderation  in  food  sapped  his  will  and  reduced  his 
dignity. 

"My  greatest  fault  is  a  sluggishness  of  mind  which 
makes  all  my  mental  efforts  wearisome  and  painful:  I 
want  absolutely  to  conquer  this  defect;  and  after  I 
have  done  so,  as  I  hope  to,  I  shall  apply  myself  with¬ 
out  respite  to  uprooting  all  the  others  which  have 
been  pointed  out  to  me,  and  I  shall  cultivate  the  good 
things  that  are  said  to  be  in  me.  I  shall  often  reread 
my  character  in  order  to  judge  myself  of  my 
progress."— Louis 

Louis  himself  remained  a  popular  figure,  liked  for  his 
unpretentiousness  and  respected  for  his  honesty  des¬ 
pite  diamond  scandals  and  financial  disorders.  He  was 
the  sort  of  man  who  generally  appeals  to  Frenchmen 
anyhow:  a  stout  bonhomme,  a  hearty  eater,  and  person¬ 
ally  frugal  withal.  If  he  had  had  the  energy  to  exert 
himself  and  the  force  to  carry  out  his  intentions,  he 
might  have  been  one  of  the  beloved  kings  in  French 
history.  As  it  was,  his  disillusioned  subjects  exempted 
him  from  attack.  In  their  sharp  criticism  of  the 
government,  the  people  separated  the  king  from  his 
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A  portrait  of  Marie-Antoinette  at  Versailles  in  1775. 


ministers  and  the  ministers  from  the  system.  To  the 
very  end  Louis  XVI  was  liked  by  Frenchmen. 

Respect  for  the  crown  prevented  the  French  from  cri¬ 
ticizing  the  king;  but  there  was  no  divinity  that 
hedged  a  queen,  and  public  opinion  veered  (turned) 
sharply  against  Marie-Antoinette.  She  was  an  ideal 
scapegoat,  a  convenient  object  of  accumulated  hostili¬ 
ties.  In  every  possible  way  she  outraged  the  French: 
she  was  extravagant,  a  foreigner  who  associated  with 
people  of  no  character,  the  wife  of  a  faithful  husband 
whom  she  henpecked.  Thrifty  bourgeoises  resented 
her  gambling,  devout  women  suspected  her  piety, 
submissive  husbands  hated  her  domineering  habits. 
Everybody,  in  short,  had  a  grievance  against  the 

queen.  from  The  Life  and  Death  of  Louis  XVI 


"ABOVE  ALL  let  me  avoid  anything  that  will  make  life 
a  burden,  let  me  avoid  anything  which  will  foster 
gloom  or  dullness  or  melancholy!  .  .  Let  me  enjoy 
myself!  Why  should  I  bother  to  think  things  over,  to 
calculate,  and  to  economize?"— The  Queen 

from  Marie  Antoinette 

"I  LEFT  VERSAILLES  with  sorrow,  really  devoted  to  my 
sister;  I  found  there  the  charm  of  life  which  I  had 
renounced  and  for  which  I  see  that  the  taste  had 
never  left  me;  she  is  pleasant  and  charming.  I  spent 
hours  with  her,  without  noticing  how  quickly  they 
flew  ...  I  needed  all  my  strength  to  tear  myself 

away.  — Emperor  Joseph  II  of  Austria 

from  The  Elysian  Fields 
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A  noblewoman  and  her  maid.  Both  are  wearing  the  hairstyle 
popular  at  the  time. 


THE  MEN  and  women  of  the  court  sometimes  sinned 
against  good  taste  by  extensive  finery  or  extravagant 
coiffures.  Men  wore  their  hair  in  a  queue,  and  they 
powdered  their  hair  as  assiduously  as  did  their  ladies. 
The  women  raised  their  hair  to  such  elevation  that 
they  feared  to  dance,  lest  they  catch  fire  from  chande¬ 
liers.  Hairdressers  made  fortunes  by  changing  hair 
fashions  frequently.  Cleanliness  did  not  extend  to  the 
female  hair,  for  this  took  hours  to  arrange,  and  all  but 
the  fanciest  women  kept  the  same  hairdos  for  days 
without  disturbing  them  with  a  comb.  Some  ladies 
carried  grattoirs  of  ivory,  silver,  or  gold,  to  scratch 
the  head  with  piquant  grace. 

from  Rousseau  &  Revolution. 


weapon  was  despised.  The  courtiers  fenced  the 
monarch  off  from  the  nation,  and  no  one  could 
approach  him  except  by  gaining  the  favor  of  some 
one  at  court. 

"Everything  here  is  in  ceremony,  in  formal  dress,  in 
veneer,  in  phrases,  in  national  gasconnades  (boasting), 
in  tinsel,  in  intrigue.  .  .  .  Substance  always  gives  way 
to  form.  Twenty-five  million  united  egoists,  and  vain 
of  their  union,  despising  all  other  nations,  . .  .  and 
everybody  up  in  arms  if  any  attempt  is  made  to 
remedy  the  evil  and  destroy  the  abuses."— Philip 

Alvensleben,  Prussian  Diplomat 

from  The  Life  and  Death  of  Louis  XVI 


Assignment  2  1785 


The  Journal  and  Papers  of 


You  have  heard  King  Louis  XVI,  Marie-Antoinette, 
and  the  Court  described  in  terms  similar  to  the  ones 
above.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  a  royal  procession 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  King  and  Queen.  If  you 
are  a  noble,  perhaps  you  have  apartments  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  how  the 
Royal  Family  and  the  Court  live.  Based  on  what  you 
know,  write  a  letter  to  family  or  friends  living  in 
another  part  of  France  and  describe  what  you  have 
seen  and  heard  of  royalty.  Explain  your  feelings  in 
terms  of  your  own  lifestyle. 


Now  that  you  have  completed  this  assignment  you 
will  move  on  to  the  second  group  of  documents. 
Here  you  will  encounter  some  of  Voltaire’s  writings. 
As  you  read  Voltaire’s  words,  remember  your  posi¬ 
tion  in  French  society:  are  you  shocked  and 
angered,  or  inspired  and  encouraged? 


PRINCES  and  high  dignitaries  who  made  up  the  royal 
entourage  were  not  allowed,  by  law  and  custom,  to 
participate  in  active  administration;  and  it  was  inevit¬ 
able  that  they  should  try  to  gain  power,  income,  and 
prestige  through  intrigue.  Inevitably,  also,  cliques 
formed  around  certain  prominent  individuals,  and  all 
were  engaged  in  an  undercover,  but  nevertheless 
deadly,  battle  for  position.  In  this  permanent  struggle 
around  the  throne  no  reputation  was  sacred  and  no 


How  Did  the  Philosophe  Voltaire 
Contribute  to  the  Revolution? 

VOLTAIRE 

Real  Name:  Jean  Francois  Arouet 
Born:  November  21,  1694,  Paris 

Education:  classics,  law,  literature 
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Voltaire:  a  bust  by  Houdon. 


Career:  pamphlet,  treatise,  and  letter-writer,  nove¬ 

list  defending  justice,  goodness,  and  truth, 
1717  and  1726 — jailed  in  Bastille, 

1734 — book  forbidden  in  Paris;  exiled 
Died:  May  30,  1778,  Paris 

PERHAPS  OF  all  the  philosophers,  Francois-Marie 
Arouet,  who  wrote  under  the  name  Voltaire,  was  the 
most  corrosive.  Spiteful,  sparkling,  witty  and  malevo¬ 
lent  he  assaulted  whatever  he  dared  at  a  period  in 
French  history  when  all  books,  even  those  on  surgery 
and  mathematics  were  censored. 

This  was  no  conventional  revolutionary.  His  par¬ 
ents  belonged  to  the  Noblesse  de  la  Robe  (magistrates 
in  the  Parlements)  and  as  a  young  and  successful 
playwright  he  was  welcomed  by  the  aristocrats.  He 
never  left  their  circle.  Four  years  before  he  launched 
his  first  attack  on  privilege  in  Lettres  Philosophises  he 
had  made  a  fortune  for  himself  by  speculating  in 
municipal  bonds.  He  attacked  the  clergy_as  jrich  and 
useless  parasites  who  consumed  without  producing 
and  commanded  without  obeying.  He  attacked  the 
Church  as  an  institution  to  which  the  State  had  given 
everything  and  which  responded  with  prayers.  He 
insisted  that  there  was  no  need  to  replace  an  institu¬ 
tion  such  as  the  Church.  He  attacked  fanaticism 
because  it  led  to  wars  of  religion.  He  demanded  toler¬ 
ance,  "for  it  is  clear  that  anyone  who  persecutes  a 
man,  his  brother,  for  not  sharing  the  same  opinion  is 
a  monster."  Men,  he  said,  must  bear  with  each  other 
because  all  are  infirm,  inconstant  and  in  many  cases 
mistaken. 

from  The  Elysian  Fields 

"In  OUR  UNHAPPY  WORLD  it  is  impossible  for  men  liv¬ 
ing  in  society  not  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
one  the  rich  who  command,  the  other  the  poor  who 
serve;  and  these  two  classes  are  subdivided  into  a 
thousand,  and  these  thousand  still  have  different 
gradations. 

"In  general,  the  art  of  government  consists  in  taking 
as  much  money  as  possible  from  one  part  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  give  it  to  the  other. 

"We  should  say  to  every  individual:  'Remember  thy 
dignity  as  a  man/ 

"Man  is  not  born  wicked:  he  becomes  so,  as  he 
becomes  sick. 

"What  does  a  dog  owe  to  a  dog,  and  a  horse  to  a 
horse?  Nothing,  no  animal  depends  on  his  like;  but 
man  having  received  the  ray  of  divinity  called  reason, 
what  is  the  result?  Slavery  throughout  almost  the 
whole  world. 


"The  institution  of  religion  exists  only  to  keep  man¬ 
kind  in  order. 

"In  general,  we  have  as  natural  a  right  to  make  use  of 
our  pens  as  of  our  tongue,  at  our  peril,  risk,  and 
hazard.  I  know  many  books  which  have  bored  their 
readers,  but  I  know  of  none  which  has  done  real  evil. 
Theologians,  or  pretended  politicians,  cry:  'Religion  is 
destroyed,  the  government  is  lost,  if  you  print  certain 
truths  or  certain  paradoxes.  Never  dare  to  think,  till 
you  have  asked  permission  from  a  monk  or  a  clerk.  It 
is  against  the  public  welfare  for  a  man  to  think  for 
himself.' 

"But  if  there  appears  among  you  any  new  book,  the 
ideas  of  which  shock  your  own — supposing  you  have 
any — or  of  which  the  author  may  be  of  a  party  con¬ 
trary  to  yours — or  what  is  worse,  of  which  the 
author  may  not  be  of  any  party  at  all — then  you  cry 
out  'Fire!'  and  all  is  noise,  scandal,  and  uproar  in  your 
small  corner  of  the  earth. 

"Does  a  book  displease  you?  Refute  it.  Does  it  bore 
you?  Don't  read  it  .  — Voltaire 

from  The  Portable  Voltaire 
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"WE  BELIEVE  that  reason  and  industry  will  always 
progress  more  and  more;  that  the  useful  arts  will  be 
improved;  that  of  the  evils  which  afflict  men,  preju¬ 
dices,  will  gradually  disappear  among  all  those  who 
govern  nations." — Voltaire 

from  Modern  Culture 

"The  MERCHANT  so  often  hears  his  profession  spoken 
of  with  disdain  that  he  is  foolish  enough  to  blush  for 
it.  I  do  not  know,  however,  which  is  more  useful  to  a 
state — a  well-powdered  nobleman  who  knows  exactly 
the  time  when  the  King  gets  up  or  goes  to  bed,  and 
gives  himself  an  air  of  grandeur  while  playing  the 
role  of  a  slave, ...  or  a  businessman  who  enriches  his 
country,  dispatches  from  his  office  orders  to  Surat 
and  Cairo,  and  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  the 
world. 

"No  man  is  exempt  from  paying  certain  taxes  because 
he  is  a  noble  or  a  priest." — Voltaire 


"The  philosophes  are  insupportable,  superficial,  over¬ 
bearing,  and  fanatic;  they  preach  incessantly,  and 
their  avowed  doctrine  is  atheism;  you  would  not 
believe  how  openly."— Horace  Walpole,  English  Writer 

"They  [philosophes]  do  not  understand  that  they  are 
upsetting  the  social  order,  inciting  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  putting 
arms  into  millions  of  hands  hitherto  restrained  from 
violence  by  their  moral  and  religious  sense  quite  as 
much  as  by  the  law."— Elie  Freron,  Critic  and  Author 

from  The  Age  of  Voltaire 


Assignment  3  1786 


In  cafes  or  bookshops,  on  streetcorners  or  salons, 
you  have  discussed  many  of  Voltaire’s  ideas.  Do  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  him?  You  have  been  asked  to 
give  a  speech  on  Voltaire  at  a  salon  gathering,  at 
your  club,  or  at  your  local  tavern.  You  know  that  not 
everyone  who  hears  you  will  agree  with  your  point 
of  view.  Be  prepared  to  defend  your  beliefs.  Perhaps 
you  can  support  your  argument  with  quotations 
from  the  writing  of  the  other  philosophes  such  as 
Montesquieu  and  Rousseau. 


Having  completed  this  assignment,  read  the  third  set 
of  documents.  As  you  read,  remember  the  words  of 
Voltaire  and  the  description  of  life  at  Court.  Do  you 
believe  there  is  a  need  for  reform?  How  will  change 
affect  your  life? 


Was  There  a  Need  for  Change? 

Turgot  PRESENTED  himself  to  His  Majesty  and 
explained  his  program.  Rigid  economy,  free  trade  in 
grain,  stable  finances — above  all,  economy. 

"As  for  the  generosity  of  kings,"  Turgot  spoke 
almost  contemptuously,  "you  must  reflect  whence 
comes  this  money  which  you  distribute  among  your 
courtiers.  Compare  the  misery  of  the  people,  from 
whom  taxes  are  extracted  by  force,  with  the  position 
of  the  persons  who  have  claims  on  your  liberality/ 

Louis  was  impressed.  The  King  eagerly  promised 
Turgot  his  whole-hearted  support  and  loyal  co¬ 
operation.  [But  the  King's  intentions  were  stronger 
than  his  will.  .  .  .  Louis  could  not  shield  Turgot  from 
the  venom  of  the  court.] 

Louis,  agreeing  with  the  minister  in  his  heart  but 
not  having  the  strength  to  carry  on  the  fight,  kept 
guiltily  silent  [at  Court].  Turgot  went  home  and 
wrote  the  King  a  letter  brutal  in  its  frankness. 

"Sire,  I  do  not  wish  to  dissimulate  to  Your 
Majesty  how  profoundly  hurt  I  have  been  at  the  cruel 
silence  with  which  you  listened  to  me  last  Sunday, 
after  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  in  detail  my  position, 
your  own,  the  dangers  facing  your  authority,  the 
impossibility  of  my  continuing  to  serve  you  if  you  do 
not  aid  me.  You  have  not  deigned  to  reply.  I  cannot 
believe.  Sire,  that  you  would  light-heartedly  consent 
to  sacrifice  your  reign  and  the  welfare  of  your 
people.  .  .  . 

"You  lack  experience.  Sire;  I  know  that  at  twenty- 
two  and  in  your  position  you  do  not  have  the  resour¬ 
ces  which  the  habit  of  living  among  equals  gives  to 
individuals  to  judge  men,  but  will  you  have  more  ex¬ 
perience  in  eight  days,  in  one  month.  .  .  ?  You  have  no 
personal  experience,  but  to  realize  the  dangers  of 
your  position,  do  you  not  have  the  recent  experience 
of  your  grandfather? 

"I  have  painted  to  you  all  the  evils  which  have 
been  caused  by  the  weakness  of  the  late  King.  I  have 
traced  the  course  of  the  intrigues  which  gradually 
degraded  his  authority.  I  dare  to  beg  you  to  reread 
that  letter  and  to  ask  you  if  you  want  to  run  the  risk 
of  the  same  dangers,  I  should  say  even  greater 
dangers.  .  . . 
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“Never  forget,  Sire,  that  it  was  weakness  that  put  the  head  of 
Charles  I  on  the  block.  .  .  . 

"You  are  considered  weak.  Sire.  .  .  /'—Robert  Turgot, 

Finance  Minister,  1776 

"There  is  a  cry  of  misery  and  of  terror.  The  pres¬ 
ent  government  surpasses  the  last  one  in  feebleness, 
disorder,  and  rapacity,  and  it  is  morally  impossible  that 
this  anarchy  continue  for  long  without  giving  place  to  some 

Catastrophe.  — Mercy  d'Argenteau,  Austrian  Ambassador,  1786 

Louis  spent  hours  in  his  wife's  boudoir,  weeping 
inconsolably — it  had  come  out  that  the  national  debt 
was  a  mountain  of  four  or  five  billion  livres.  That 
such  a  debt  (or  at  least  a  large  part  of  it)  could  pile  up 
during  the  short  reign  of  a  monarch  who  prided  him¬ 
self  upon  his  frugality  and  economy  was  a  blow  to 
the  ego  from  which  Louis  found  it  hard  to  recover. 
Because  the  king  was  such  a  frugal,  simple  living 
man,  and  because  he  was  an  honest  man,  he  suffered 
deeply  at  the  realization  that  he  would  never  be  able 
to  pay  the  gigantic  debt  that  had  been  incurred  in  his 
name. 

"It  is  as  impossible  for  France  to  put  order  into  her 
affairs  and  consequence  into  her  plans  as  it  is  for 
water  to  go  against  the  current.  If  credit  were 
revived,  the  squandering,  the  disorder,  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  attire,  the  abuses,  and  the  arrogance  of  con¬ 
ceit  will  go  on  with  head  raised  and  the  people  will  be 
more  ground  down  than  ever  before.  France  is  like  a 
young  man  whom  one  cannot  free  of  his  debts, 
because  the  more  money  he  has  the  more  credit  he 
gets,  and  the  more  credit  he  gets  the  more  he 

Squanders.  — Philip  Alvensleben,  1787 

from  The  Life  and  Death  of  Louis  XVI 


"WE  HAD  A  LARGE  party  at  dinner,  with  politicians 
among  them,  and  some  interesting  conversation  on 
the  present  state  of  France.  The  feeling  of  everybody 
seems  to  be  that  the  finances  are  too  much  deranged 
to  be  within  the  power  of  any  system  to  recover, 
short  of  the  Estates-General  of  the  kingdom,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  for  such  an  assembly  to  meet  without 
a  revolution  in  the  government  ensuing.  All  seem  to 
think  that  something  extraordinary  will  happen,  and 
a  bankruptcy  is  an  idea  not  at  all  uncommon.  But 
who  is  there  that  will  have  the  courage  to  make  it?" — 

Arthur  Young,  English  traveller,  1787 

from  Travels  in  France 


Assignment  4  1787 


How  much  do  you  know  about  the  country’s  finan¬ 
cial  state?  Have  you  only  heard  rumors  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace?  arguments  in  the  cafes?  or  do  you  have  all 
the  facts  because  of  your  position  in  French  society? 
Based  on  your  knowledge,  how  did  you  react  to 
Turgot’s  ideas  for  reform?  How  would  bankruptcy 
affect  you?  What  action  should  be  taken?  At  this 
moment  of  crisis  for  France,  record  your  thoughts 
on  these  questions. 
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CHAPTER  3 


The  Collapse  of 
Absolute  Government, 

1788-1789 


BACKGROUND 


Economic  Depression  and  Political 
Crisis 

Chapter  2  outlined  the  long  term  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  immediate  causes  of  the 
Revolution,  which  you  will  study  in  this  chapter, 
were  a  severe  economic  depression  combined 
with  a  serious  political  crisis. 

You  already  know  that  millions  of  people  in 
eighteenth  century  France  lived  in  great  misery. 
This  situation  became  even  worse  from  1787 
through  1789,  adding  to  the  economic  pressures 
on  the  government  and  on  society.  A  downturn 
in  trade,  starting  in  1787,  led  to  a  sharp  increase 
in  unemployment.  Widespread  crop  failures  in 
France  and  Europe  in  1788  led  to  a  shortage  of 
bread.  The  price  of  bread  steadily  rose  from 
August  1788  to  July  1789,  doubling  in  Paris  even 
though  it  was  subsidized  by  the  government, 
and  quadrupling  in  the  provinces  where  there 
was  no  subsidy.  Poor  people  spent  from  50%  to 
80%  of  their  income  on  food.  Hunger  and  desti¬ 
tution  went  unchecked,  and  food  riots  broke  out 
in  many  communities.  Bitter  cold  contributed  to 
the  misery,  for  the  winter  of  1788-89  was  the 


Louis  XVI  presides  at  the  opening  of  the  Estates  General  on 
May  5,  1789. 


most  severe  of  the  entire  century. 

The  immediate  political  crisis  began  when 
the  King's  ministers  tried  to  force  a  series  of 
reforms  through  the  Parlement  of  Paris  in  1788. 
The  thirteen  parlements  of  France  were  old 
institutions  which  registered  laws  and  acted  as 
courts  of  law.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Paris 
Parlement  covered  about  ten  million  people,  and 
its  influence  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
provincial  parlements.  Under  a  strong  king,  the 
Parlement  of  Paris,  and  consequently  the  other 
parlements,  would  accept  the  king's  laws.  Under 
Louis  XVI,  however,  the  parlements  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  nobility,  and  the  nobles  vigorously 
resisted  the  centralizing  reforms  of  the  King's 
ministers,  which  they  called  "ministerial  despot¬ 
ism."  The  King  reminded  the  Paris  Parlement 
that  he  was  the  supreme  authority  in  the  land 
and  that  it  must  follow  his  instructions.  The 
parlement  accepted  and  registered  some  of  the 
reforms,  but  it  rejected  the  land  tax.  The  King's 
ministers  tried  to  replace  the  members  of  the 
Parlement  of  Paris  with  a  new  court  comprised 
of  the  King's  supporters.  When  riots  broke  out 
in  the  other  parlement  towns,  Louis  backed 
down  and  restored  the  Parlement  of  Paris.  The 
parlements  demanded  that  the  King  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Estates  General  to  consider  any  new 
taxes.  In  August  1788,  Louis  XVI  gave  in  to  the 
pressure  of  the  parlements  and  called  a  meeting 
of  the  Estates  General  for  May  1789.  The 
monarchy  was  no  longer  absolute. 
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The  Estates  General 

The  Estates  General,  which  had  not  met  since 
1614-1615,  was  an  assembly  of  representatives 
elected  from  the  three  estates  or  orders  of 
society.  The  representatives  of  each  estate  sat 
and  voted  separately.  The  majority  in  each  estate 
decided  that  estate's  position  on  each  issue.  In 
this  way  the  first  two  estates,  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility,  representing  2%  of  the  population, 
could  outvote  the  Third  Estate  by  two  to  one. 
The  nobles  hoped  that  the  first  two  estates 
would  vote  the  same  way  on  issues,  and  thus 
allow  the  nobles  to  control  the  Estates  General. 

The  Estates  General  often  did  vote  this  way 
on  issues.  But  by  1789  there  were  problems  sur¬ 
facing  within  each  estate  that  led  to  changes.  For 
example,  the  Parlement  of  Paris  had  declared  in 
the  past  that  the  voters  and  members  of  the 
noble  or  Second  Estate  had  to  be  from  long 
established  noble  families.  This  divided  the  old 
nobility  from  the  new  nobility.  It  also  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  new  nobility  and  the  wealthy 
members  of  the  Third  Estate  closer  together. 
Furthermore,  most  members  of  the  Third  Estate 
thought  the  old  system  of  representation  was 
unfair.  Led  by  Abbe  Sieyes,  they  demanded  that 
double  the  number  of  representatives  be  given 
to  the  Third  Estate.  This  would  give  the  Third 
Estate  about  the  same  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  as  the  First  and  Second  Estates  combined. 
They  also  insisted  that  the  votes  be  counted  by 
head  and  not  by  estate.  This  would  prevent  the 
First  and  Second  Estates  from  outvoting  the 
Third  Estate. 

Most  of  the  nobles  opposed  the  demands  of 
the  Third  Estate.  They  insisted  that  the  King 
maintain  the  tradition  of  voting  by  separate  es¬ 
tates.  Jacques  Necker,  the  King's  Finance  Minis¬ 
ter,  supported  some  of  the  demands  of  the  Third 
Estate.  Louis  XVI  compromised,  and  when  he 
called  the  Estates  General  meeting  he  agreed  to 
double  the  Third  Estate's  representation.  But  he 
did  not  accept  the  idea  of  voting  together  by 
head. 

During  February  and  March  of  1789,  in 
preparation  for  the  Estates  General,  meetings 
were  held  by  the  three  estates  throughout 
France.  At  these  meetings  lists  of  grievances 
known  as  cahiers  des  plaintes  et  doleances  were  drawn 


up  in  order  to  instruct  each  estate's  representa¬ 
tives.  Representatives  from  these  local  meetings 
in  parishes,  villages,  and  towns  took  their  cahiers 
to  the  district  meeting.  There,  a  general  cahier 
was  written  for  the  district,  and  representatives 
were  elected  to  the  Estates  General.  Over  40  000 
cahiers  were  prepared,  and  they  stressed  the 
need  for  changes  in  government  and  society. 

The  most  common  demands  included  the  need 
for  a  fairer  tax  system  and  the  abolition  of  the 
lettres  de  cachet  (sealed  letter)  which  allowed  the 
King's  agents  to  arrest  and  imprison  people 
without  trial.  The  cahiers  of  the  Third  Estate 
also  demanded  an  end  to  most  feudal  dues  and 
privileges.  This  intense  political  activity  among 
all  classes  throughout  France  raised  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  people  to  great  heights. 

The  Creation  of  the  National 
Assembly 

The  Estates  General  met  at  Versailles  on  May  5, 
1789.  The  participants  had  conflicting  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  King  and  his  ministers  hoped  that  in  a 
brief  meeting  the  Estates  General  would  agree 
to  reform  the  tax  system.  The  nobles  hoped  to 
preserve  their  social  position  and  limit  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  King  while  accepting  only  minor 
changes.  The  clergy  were  divided  between  the 
upper  clergy  who  supported  the  nobles  and  the 
lower  clergy  who  sided  with  the  Third  Estate. 
Many  members  of  the  Third  Estate  were  hoping 
for  more  sweeping  reforms  and  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion.  They  insisted  on  voting  by  head  and  not  by 
estate  before  starting  work. 

After  more  than  a  month's  delay,  the  Third 
Estate  adopted  the  title  of  National  Assembly  on 
June  17,  1789,  and  invited  the  members  of  the 
other  two  estates  to  join  them  in  one  assembly. 
The  First  Estate  voted  by  a  slim  majority  to  join 
the  Third  Estate  in  the  National  Assembly. 

Along  with  the  nobility,  the  King  opposed  this 
move  and  locked  the  Third  Estate  out  of  its 
meeting  hall.  The  members  then  met  on  the 
indoor  tennis  court  at  Versailles  on  June  20,  and 
swore  the  "Tennis  Court  Oath"  to  stay  together 
until  a  new  constitution  was  adopted.  The  King 
met  the  Estates  General  on  June  23,  disallowed 
the  decisions  of  the  Third  Estate  and  ordered  the 
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The  capture  of  the  Bastille,  July  14,  1789 — the  perfect  symbol 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  medieval  past  and  of  royal  despotism. 


three  estates  to  meet  separately.  He  was  ignored 
by  the  Third  Estate,  and  his  move  to  reinforce 
the  position  of  the  nobility  failed.  On  June  27, 
1789,  Louis  reversed  his  position  and  instructed 
the  nobility  and  higher  clergy  to  join  the  Third 
Estate  as  part  of  the  National  Assembly.  Once 
again  Louis  XVI  had  demonstrated  his 
indecisiveness. 


The  People  Triumph 

The  King,  however,  was  worried  about  his  most 
recent  decision.  On  the  advice  of  conservative 


advisers  at  Court,  Louis  called  troops  to  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  the  district  of  Paris.  Louis  next  dis¬ 
missed  his  popular  finance  minister,  Necker,  on 
July  11.  Necker's  dismissal  and  the  presence  of 
the  troops  convinced  the  people  that  the  King 
was  about  to  dismiss  the  National  Assembly  and 
march  on  Paris.  Fearing  an  attack,  the  more  rad¬ 
ical  elements  in  Paris  organized  themselves  to 
defend  the  city.  On  July  14,  1789,  a  large  mob 
stormed  the  Bastille,  a  royal  fortress,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  guns  and  ammunition.  Out  of  this 
mob  action  emerged  the  National  Guard  or  citi¬ 
zens'  militia  which  became  the  defenders  of  the 
French  Revolution. 
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Although  the  mob  did  not  find  what  it  was 
looking  for,  the  Bastille  symbolized  royal  power 
and  authority,  and  its  fall  sent  shock  waves 
across  France.  Its  fall  encouraged  the  bolder  ele¬ 
ments  in  Paris  and  prompted  thousands  of  sim¬ 
ilar  actions  in  the  towns  and  the  countryside. 

The  King  considered  fleeing,  but  decided  to 
recall  Necker  and  accept  the  situation.  On  July 
17,  1789,  Louis  visited  Paris  in  the  company  of 
the  National  Guard  commanded  by  the  Marquis 
de  LaFayette,  a  liberal  noble  and  a  veteran  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Before  a  large  Paris 
crowd,  Louis  XVI  put  the  blue  and  red  cockade 
representing  the  colors  of  Paris  on  his  hat. 
LaFayette  added  the  royal  color,  white,  to  the 
badge,  and  red,  white  and  blue  became  the  colors 
of  the  Revolution.  The  King  and  his  ministers 
had  clearly  lost  control  of  events.  Power  had 
passed  to  Paris,  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
National  Assembly.  Confusion  reigned  in  the 
provinces. 


Questions 

ECONOMIC  DEPRESSION  AND  POLITICAL  CRISIS 

1.  How  did  economic  conditions  contribute  to  a 
climate  of  violence  and  revolution? 

2.  Why  did  the  parlements  resist  the  reforms  of  the 
King’s  ministers? 

3.  What  did  the  parlements  force  Louis  XVI  to  do? 

THE  ESTATES  GENERAL 

4.  What  was  the  Estates  General? 

5.  How  did  the  Estates  General’s  original  voting 
system  work? 

6.  How  did  the  nobles  hope  to  control  the  Estates 
General,  and  how  did  Sieyes  hope  to  prevent 
this? 

7.  What  were  the  cahiers ? 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY 

8.  What  were  the  different  expectations  of  the 
King,  nobles,  and  Third  Estate  on  May  5,  1789? 

9.  How  did  the  Third  Estate  gain  control  of  the 
Estates  General? 

THE  PEOPLE  TRIUMPH 

10.  Why  was  the  Bastille  attacked? 

1 1 .  Why  was  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  a  significant  turn¬ 
ing  point  in  the  French  Revolution? 


DOCUMENTS 


How  Did  Economic  Depression  and 
Political  Crisis  Affect  the 
Government? 

THE  GOVERNMENT  abused  the  parlement  in  demagogic 
(prejudiced)  terms,  accusing  it  of  hypocrisy  in  defend¬ 
ing  privilege  and  of  a  wish  to  transform  the 
monarchy  into  "an  aristocracy  of  magistrates."  The 
parlementaires,  supported  by  the  other  courts  of  justice 
and  by  public  opinion,  which  was  hostile  to  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  state,  denounced  governmental  tyranny, 
swore  never  to  consent  to  any  restriction  of  their 
own  authority,  and  even  reached  the  point  of  pro¬ 
claiming,  in  a  "Declaration  of  the  Principles  of 
Monarchy"  (March  3rd,  1788),  that  the  King  was 
bound  to  govern  not  despotically  but  according  to  the 
laws,  and  that  no  taxation  was  legitimate  without  the 
freely-expressed  approval  of  the  States-General.— 1788 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Salvemini) 

"[IN  THE  PROVINCES]  no  Taxes  whatever  can  be  col¬ 
lected,  and  accounts  of  some  fresh  act  of  Revolt  and 
disobedience  arrive  every  day  from  different  parts  of 
the  Kingdom.  Protesting  that  they  were  acting  in 
defence  of  the  parlements,  nobles  and  magistrates  came 
together  to  block  the  Government's  attempt  to 
impose  equality  of  taxation.  There  were  riots  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  Burgundy,  Bearn  and  Provence.  In  Pau  and 
Rennes  violent  demonstrations  were  provoked 
among  the  population  by  local  parlementaires.  In  Dau- 
phine  there  were  clashes  between  troops  and  the 
townspeople  of  Grenoble  in  which  twenty  soldiers 
were  wounded  and  two  demonstrators  killed.  In  Paris 
there  was  fighting  in  the  streets."— Charge  d'affaires  at  British 
Embassy,  Paris,  1788 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Hibbert) 

THE  RURAL  MASSES  suffered  cruelly  from  food  short¬ 
ages,  contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed,  for  most 
peasants  raised  too  little  to  subsist  on,  and  when  the 
harvest  was  bad  the  number  of  those  in  want 
increased  as  the  year  went  on.  They  would  go  to 
make  purchases  at  the  neighboring  market,  become 
involved  in  the  disturbances  there  and  on  returning 
spread  trouble  and  a  sense  of  insecurity  through  their 
home  parishes.  In  the  open  country  they  would  stop 
shipments  of  food  without  hesitation,  so  that  dis¬ 
order  became  universal.  Unemployment  and  scarcity 
multiplied  the  number  of  beggars,  too  numerous  in 
the  best  of  times.— Summer  1788 
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Hence  the  economic  crisis  had  revolutionary  conse¬ 
quences  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand  it  enflamed 
the  peasants  by  turning  them  against  the  tithe 
owners  and  lords  who  took  away  part  of  their  liveli¬ 
hood  through  the  manorial  dues.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  those  in  want,  it  gener¬ 
alized  a  sense  of  insecurity  which  in  the  end  was 
blamed  on  a  conspiracy  of  the  aristocrats.— 1788 

from  The  Coming  of  the  French  Revolution 


Assignment  5  Summer  1 788 


You  are  aware  of  the  “universal  disorder.”  You  are 
also  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  Parlement.  Write  a 
short  note  in  your  journal  describing  your  point  of 
view  on  the  situation. 


Who  Should  Control  the  Estates 
General? 

COULD  HIS  NOBLE,  just,  and  humane  soul  decide  to 
sacrifice,  to  humiliate  this  brave,  ancient,  and  respect¬ 
able  nobility  that  has  shed  so  much  blood  for  its 
kings? 

Let  the  Third  Estate  cease,  then,  to  attack  the 
rights  of  the  first  two  orders;  rights  which,  no  less 
ancient  than  the  monarchy,  must  be  as  unalterable  as 
its  constitution;  let  it  limit  itself  to  requesting  a 
reduction  in  the  taxes  by  which  it  may  be  overbur¬ 
dened:  then  the  first  two  orders  could  consent  to  bear 
the  public  charges  in  the  most  perfect  equality. 

Let  the  Third  Estate  foresee  what  could  result  from 
the  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  clergy  and  nobil¬ 
ity,  and  from  the  confusion  of  the  orders.  The  French 
monarchy  would  necessarily  degenerate  into  despot¬ 
ism,  or  would  become  a  democracy:  two  kinds  of 
revolution  opposed  to  each  other,  but  both 

disastrous.— Brothers  of  King  Louis,  December  12,  1788 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Beik) 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  KING 

Our  beloved  and  faithful,  we  need  the  co-operation  of 
our  loyal  subjects  in  surmounting  all  our  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  in  establishing,  according  to  our  wishes. 


an  order  in  all  branches  of  the  government  which 
affect  the  welfare  of  our  subjects  and  the  prosperity 
of  our  kingdom.  Such  worthy  motives  have  induced 
us  to  invoke  the  assembly  of  the  estates  of  all  the 
provinces  of  our  dominion  to  advise  us  and  assist  us 
in  whatever  is  presented  to  them,  and  to  inform  us  of 
the  wishes  and  grievances  of  our  people,  so  that  a 
remedy  for  the  ills  of  the  State  may  be  obtained  as 
promptly  as  possible,  and  abuses  of  every  sort 
reformed.  .  .  .—January  24,  1789 

from  A  Documentary  Survey  of  the  French  Revolution 

THE  PLAN  of  this  pamphlet  is  very  simple.  We  have 
three  questions  to  ask: 

1.  What  is  the  Third  Estate?  Everything. 

2.  What  has  it  been  thus  far  in  the  political  order? 
Nothing. 

3.  What  does  it  demand?  To  become  something. 

You  will  see  whether  the  answers  are  correct. 

The  Third  Estate  everywhere  makes  up  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  society  with  this  difference,  that  it  is 
burdened  with  everything  really  irksome,  with  all  the 
duties  that  the  privileged  order  refuses  to  undertake. 
Only  the  lucrative  and  honorific  positions  are  held  by 
members  of  the  privileged  order. 

The  Third  Estate,  then,  comprises  everything 
appertaining  to  the  nation;  and  whatever  is  not  the 
Third  Estate  may  not  be  regarded  as  being  of  the 
nation.  What  is  the  Third  Estate?  Everything!-Abbe 

Sieyes,  January,  1789 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Beik) 

A  CAHIER  FROM  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
DOURDON 

The  King  should  ensure  that  . . . 

Religion 

1.  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  be  preserved 
because  it  is  the  basis  of  French  law  and  of  the 
country  . . . 

2.  no  other  religion  be  allowed  and  forbid  non- 
Catholics  to  teach  students  . .  . 

3.  books  that  present  ideas  which  corrupt  the  peo¬ 
ple  be  strictly  censored  . .  . 

4.  before  a  teacher  is  allowed  to  instruct  students, 
that  person  should  be  proven  to  be  both  able  and 
a  devout  Roman  Catholic.  Cures  (parish  priests) 
should  have  the  right  to  dismiss  teachers  who  do 
not  perform  their  jobs  properly  . .  . 

Economic 

5.  the  Church  share  some  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
with  all  citizens  but  that  the  lands,  tithes  and 
rights  of  the  Church  be  preserved  .  . . 

6.  all  taxes  and  loans  made  by  the  government  must 
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A  scene  of  the  pamphlet  shops  of  Paris. 
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first  get  the  approval  of  the  Estates  General 
before  they  become  legal  . . . 

7.  people  be  forbidden  to  buy  noble  titles  and  that 
these  titles  should  be  granted  on  the  basis  of 
merit  only  .  . . 

8.  salt  be  sold  at  a  low  fixed  price  since  it  is  needed 
by  farmers  and  their  cattle  .  .  . 

9.  farmers  be  allowed  to  defend  their  property 
against  animals  . .  . 

Government 

10.  lettres  de  cachet  be  abolished  .  . . 

11.  members  of  the  Estates  General  be  allowed  to 
vote  individually  on  matters  which  affect  all 
three  orders  but  there  should  be  a  vote  by  orders 
on  matters  which  concern  only  one  order  . . . 

A  CAHIER  FROM  THE  NOBLES  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
DOURDON 

The  King  should  ensure  that  .  . . 

Government 

1.  laws  be  made  by  both  the  King  and  the  Estates 
General  .  . . 


2.  individual  liberty  be  guaranteed  by  allowing  an 
arrested  person  to  consult  a  lawyer  and  have  the 
case  brought  to  court  within  24  hours  . .  . 

3.  there  be  freedom  of  the  press  on  the  condition 
that  the  author  is  responsible  .  .  . 

4.  no  citizen  be  deprived  of  his  job  or  position  with¬ 
out  a  court  judgment  .  .  . 

5.  property  is  sacred  and  that  no  property  can  be 
confiscated  without  adequate  payment  . . . 

6.  government  ministers  be  responsible  to  the  Es¬ 
tates  General  .  .  . 

7.  the  Estates  General  vote  by  order,  not  by  indi¬ 
vidual  members  .  .  . 

Economic 

8.  no  tax  or  loan  be  made  without  the  consent  of 
the  Estates  General  .  . . 

9.  the  tithe  paid  to  the  Church  be  abolished  and 
replaced  . . . 

10.  farmers  who  have  large  farms  pay  more  taxes 
than  those  paid  by  smaller  farmers  .  . . 

11.  certain  feudal  dues  be  abolished  and  that  ade¬ 
quate  payment  be  made  to  compensate  nobles 
who  have  lost  their  rights  . . . 
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A  CAHIER  FROM  THE  THIRD  ESTATE  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

DOURDON 

The  King  should  ensure  that  . .  . 

Government 

1.  court  judges  be  chosen  from  all  orders  .  .  . 

2.  court  cases  be  tried  in  public  places,  court  deci¬ 
sions  be  based  on  the  stated  law  and  that  pun¬ 
ishments  be  applied  equally  to  all  convicted  per¬ 
sons  regardless  of  their  rank  in  society  . . . 

3.  all  accused  persons  have  lawyers  to  represent 
them  . .  . 

4.  the  death  penalty  be  applied  less  frequently  . . . 

5.  every  arrested  person  be  brought  to  trial  within 
48  hours  .  .  . 

6.  the  property  of  all  citizens  be  guaranteed  . . . 
Economic 

7.  taxes  be  granted  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Estates  General  . .  . 

8.  taxes  like  the  salt  tax  (gabelle)  be  abolished  and 
replaced  with  other  taxes  .  . . 

9.  everyone  be  taxed  equally  .  .  . 

10.  farmers  be  allowed  to  kill  animals  that  are  des¬ 
troying  their  crops  . . . 

11.  all  tolls  within  France  be  abolished  .  .  . 

Education 

12.  schools  be  established  where  the  poor  will  be 
admitted  without  cost  .  .  . — February-March,  1789 

from  A  Documentary  Survey  of  the  French  Revolution 

"The  BUSINESS  going  forward  in  the  pamphlets  shops 
is  incredible.  I  went  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  see  what 
new  things  were  published,  and  to  procure  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  all.  Every  hour  produces  something  new. 
Thirteen  came  out  today,  sixteen  yesterday  and 
ninety-two  last  week  . .  .  This  spirit  of  reading  politi¬ 
cal  tracts,  they  say,  spreads  into  the  provinces,  so  that 
all  the  presses  of  France  are  equally  employed  ...  Is  it 
not  wonderful  that,  while  the  press  teems  with  the 
most  levelling  and  even  seditious  principles  that  if  put 
in  execution  would  overturn  the  monarchy,  nothing 
in  reply  appears,  and  not  the  least  step  is  taken  by  the 
Court  to  restrain  this  extreme  licentiousness  of  pub¬ 
lication?  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  spirit  that  must  be 
raised  among  the  people.  But  the  coffee-houses  in  the 
Palais  Royal  present  yet  more  singular  and  astonish¬ 
ing  spectacles;  they  are  not  only  crowded  within,  but 
other  expectant  crowds  are  at  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  listening  a  gorge  deployee  (whole  heartedly)  to  cer¬ 
tain  orators,  who  from  the  chairs  or  table  harangue 
each  his  little  audience.  The  eagerness  with  which 
they  are  heard,  and  the  thunder  of  applause  they 
receive  for  every  sentiment  of  more  than  common 
hardiness  or  violence  against  the  present  govern¬ 
ment,  cannot  easily  be  imagined."— Arthur  Young 

from  Travels  in  France 


Assignment  6  May  1789 


You  have  been  selected  to  express  the  demands  of 
your  estate  in  your  district.  Draw  up  a  cahier  which 
has  at  least  six  demands.  Make  certain  your 
demands  fit  in  with  your  identity.  Be  prepared  to 
defend  your  choices. 


How  Was  the  National  Assembly 
Created? 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY 
JUNE  17,  1789 

The  Assembly  recognizes  that  this  assembly  is 
already  composed  of  deputies  sent  directly  by  at  least 
96%  of  the  nation. 

Such  a  deputation  could  not  remain  inactive 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  deputies  of  some  classes 
of  citizens.  The  absentees  who  have  been  summoned 
cannot  prevent  those  present  from  exercising  their 
full  rights,  especially  when  the  exercise  of  such  rights 
is  an  imperative  and  urgent  duty. 

Accordingly,  the  Assembly  declares  that  the  com¬ 
mon  work  of  national  restoration  can  and  must  be 
begun  immediately  by  the  deputies  present. 

The  name  of  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  is  the  only  one 
which  suits  the  assembly.  None  of  the  deputies,  from 
whatever  order  or  class  he  be  chosen,  has  the  right  to 
perform  his  duties  apart  from  the  present  assembly. 

THE  TENNIS  COURT  OATH 
JUNE  20,  1789 

The  National  Assembly,  considering  that  it  has  been 
summoned  to  establish  the  constitution  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  public  order,  and  to 
maintain  the  true  principles  of  monarchy;  that 
nothing  can  prevent  it  from  continuing  its  delibera¬ 
tions  in  whatever  place  it  may  be  forced  to  establish 
itself;  and,  finally,  that  wheresoever  its  members  are 
assembled,  there  is  the  National  Assembly;  decrees 
that  all  members  of  this  Assembly  shall  immediately 
take  a  solemn  oath  not  to  separate  until  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  is  established  upon  firm 
foundations. 

from  A  Documentary  Survey  of  the  French  Revolution 
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J.L.  David's  painting  of  the  Tennis  Court  Oath  at  Versailles  on 
June  20,  1789. 


GENTLEMEN, 

The  Estates  General  has  been  in  session  nearly  two 
months,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  agree  upon 
the  preliminaries  of  its  operations. 

Article  1.  It  is  the  King's  will  that  the  former  distinc¬ 
tion  of  the  three  orders  of  the  State  be  preserved  in 
its  entirety;  that  the  deputies,  freely  elected  by  each 
of  the  three  orders,  forming  three  chambers,  deliber¬ 
ating  by  order,  agree  to  deliberate  in  common;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  King  has  declared  void  the  decisions 
made  by  the  deputies  of  the  order  of  the  Third  Estate 
on  the  seventeenth  of  this  month,  as  well  as  those 
which  may  have  resulted  from  them,  as  illegal  and 
unconstitutional. 

If  you  should  abandon  me  in  so  worthy  an  under¬ 
taking,  I  will  effect  by  myself  the  happiness  of  my 
people;  by  myself  I  will  assume  the  role  of  their  true 
representative  and,  knowing  your  cahiers,  knowing  the 
perfect  accord  that  exists  between  the  most  general 
wishes  of  the  nation  and  my  intentions,  I  will  advance 
toward  the  goal  I  wish  to  attain. 

Consider,  Gentlemen,  that  none  of  your  projects, 
none  of  your  resolutions,  can  have  the  force  of  law 
without  my  special  approval. 

Thus  far  I  am  the  one  who  has  been  doing  every¬ 
thing  for  the  happiness  of  my  people. 

I  order  you.  Gentlemen,  to  separate  immediately. 


and  to  go  tomorrow  morning  to  the  chambers  allot¬ 
ted  to  your  respective  orders  to  resume  your 

sessions. — Louis  XVI  to  the  Estates  General,  June  3,  1789 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Beik) 

"I  URGE  MY  loyal  nobles  to  meet  without  delay  with 
the  two  other  orders  to  hasten  the  achievement  of 
my  paternal  program."— Louis  XVI  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Nobles 
and  Clergy,  June  27,  1789 

from  The  French  Revolution  Documents 


Assignment  7  July  1789 


While  representing  your  district  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Estates  General,  you  witnessed  an  historical  event — 
the  creation  of  the  National  Assembly.  Give  a  speech 
at  your  district  meeting  explaining  what  happened  at 
Versailles. 


What  Brought  About  the  Triumph  of 
the  People? 

"ON  JULY  12,  the  revolution  began  in  Paris.  About 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  people  assembled  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  and  took  up  arms. 

"On  the  13th,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  M.  de 
Launey  had  the  company  take  up  arms  and  come 
back  inside.  He  had  the  gates  closed. 

"The  garrison  remained  in  the  interior  of  the  Bas¬ 
tille  all  day  on  the  13th.  Sentries  were  placed  every¬ 
where  the  governor  thought  them  necessary,  and 
twelve  men  were  commanded  to  climb  up  on  the 
towers,  in  order  to  observe  what  was  happening 
outside. 

"On  the  14th,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  three 
individuals  came  to  the  main  gate  of  the  Bastille  and 
told  the  soldier  who  was  there  that  they  wanted  to 
speak  to  the  governor,  that  they  were  deputies  from 
the  city  hall. 

"The  governor  and  the  other  officers  of  the  com¬ 
mand  presented  themselves  at  the  first  bridge  and 
had  it  lowered.  But  the  governor,  seeing  the  immense 
crowd  which  was  following  these  deputies,  told  them 
that  only  three  could  enter  and  that  he  was  going  to 
send  out  as  hostages  four  fusiliers  (soldiers)  who 
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The  National  Assembly  ordered  the  demolition  of  the  fortress, 
and  the  contractor  responsible  does  a  thriving  business  selling  its 
stones  as  souvenirs. 
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would  remain  with  the  people  until  the  moment 
when  the  three  deputies  would  leave  the  Bastille. 

"M.  de  la  Rosiere  asked  the  governor  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  enter  the  inner  court.  Having  entered,  M.  de 
la  Rosiere  urged  the  officers  and  soldiers  whom  he 
found  there,  in  the  name  of  honor,  of  the  nation,  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  cannon  and  to  surrender. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  governor  himself,  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers  swore  that  they  would  not  fire  and 
would  not  use  their  arms  if  no  one  attacked  them. 

"But  merely  a  half-hour  later,  what  was  the  com¬ 
manding  officers'  surprise,  and  ours,  to  see  the  people 
arrive  in  a  crowd,  armed  with  muskets,  sabres, 
swords,  hatchets,  etc.,  and  shouting,  'We  want  the 
Bastille;  down  with  the  troops,'  addressing  the  sol¬ 
diers  who  were  on  the  towers.  As  decently  as  possible 
we  begged  these  various  individuals  to  withdraw,  and 
we  tried  to  acquaint  them  with  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposing  themselves. 

"Despite  our  representations,  the  people  were 
obstinate.  Two  men  climbed  up  on  the  roof  of  the 
guard-house,  which  was  beside  the  small  drawbridge. 


cut  and  broke  with  hatchet  blows  the  chains  of  the 
big  bridge  while  others  chopped  and  smashed  those 
of  the  small  one,  which  obliged  us  to  tell  them  firmly 
to  withdraw  or  we  would  really  be  forced  to  fire  on 
them.  They  succeeded  in  lowering  the  big  and  little 
bridges  of  the  outworks.  Emboldened  by  this  success, 
they  ran  in  a  crowd  to  the  second  bridge,  in  order  to 
take  it,  firing  muskets  at  the  troops. 

"We  were  forced  to  fire  on  them  to  prevent  them 
from  forcibly  lowering  the  second  bridge,  as  they  had 
the  first. 

"An  hour  later,  they  brought  three  wagons  of 
straw  and  set  fire  to  the  guard-house,  and  to  the  kit¬ 
chens.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  cannon  dis¬ 
charged  grapeshot,  the  only  cannonshot  from  the 
Bastille  during  the  combat,  which  lasted  five  hours. 
The  fire,  far  from  making  the  Bastille  easier  to  take, 
served  to  defend  it  and  to  render  the  second  bridge 
unapproachable. 

"About  four  o'clock,  the  governor,  urged  by  the 
fusiliers  to  surrender  the  Bastille,  himself  seeing  that 
he  could  no  longer  sustain  the  siege,  lacking  food.  .  . . 
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A  mob  looting  a  nobleman's  house. 
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"M.  de  Launey  asked  the  garrison  what  course  of 
action  to  take,  [saying]  that  he  saw  nothing  to  do  but 
blow  ourselves  up  rather  than  be  slaughtered  by  the 
people,  whose  fury  was  inescapable,  that  we  must  go 
back  up  on  the  towers,  continue  to  fight,  and  blow 
ourselves  up  rather  than  surrender. 

"The  soldiers  answered  him  that  it  was  impossible 
to  fight  any  longer,  that  they  were  resigned  to  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  to  cause  so  many  citizens  to  perish, 
that  it  was  more  in  order  to  have  the  drummer  climb 
up  on  the  towers  to  raise  a  white  flag,  and  to  capitu¬ 
late.  The  governor,  not  having  a  flag,  gave  them  a 
white  handkerchief. 

"The  besiegers,  seeing  that  no  one  was  firing  any 
longer  from  any  part  of  the  Bastille,  advanced,  still  fir¬ 
ing,  to  the  inner  bridge,  shouting,  'Lower  the  bridge!' 

"'Lower  your  bridge;  nothing  will  happen  to  you.' 

"The  door  was  no  sooner  opened  than  the  people 
rushed  into  the  court  and  threw  themselves  on  the 
Invalides  (troops)  who  had  deposited  their  arms  along 
the  wall. 


"The  people  were  so  blinded  that  they  went  in  a 
crowd  into  the  commanding  officers'  lodging,  broke 
the  furniture  inside,  the  doors,  and  the  windows. 

"The  Invalides  were  led  like  slaves  into  several 
places  in  Paris;  twenty-two  were  taken  to  the  city 
hall.  After  humiliations  and  torments  of  all  kinds, 
they  saw,  on  arriving  there,  two  of  their  comrades 
hanged.  Voices  arose  from  all  parts  of  the  square 
shouting  'Give  them  to  us,  let's  hang  them.'  At  once 
some  French  Guards  asked  for  mercy  for  us,  and  the 
people,  returned  to  their  senses,  granted  it  to  us.  We 
rested  about  a  half-hour,  and  the  French  Guards 
themselves  escorted  us  to  one  of  their  barracks."— a 

Soldier,  July  14,  1789 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Dawson) 

"LEADERS  MANAGED  to  save  most  of  the  garrison,  but 
three  officers  of  the  staff  and  three  old  soldiers  were 
massacred.  All  that  could  be  done  for  de  Launay  was 
to  get  him,  with  great  effort,  as  far  as  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  (City  Hall);  there  a  band  of  men  broke  up  his 
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escort  and  put  him  to  death.  Shortly  thereafter  Fles- 
selles  was  killed  by  a  pistol  shot.  The  two  heads  were 
cut  off  and  paraded  about  the  city  on  the  ends  of 

pikes.  — A  Soldier,  July  14,  1789 

from  The  Coming  of  the  French  Revolution 


"On  JULY  29,  1789  a  group  of  outside  hoodlums  joined 
peasants  of  mine  and  came,  totalling  200,  to  my 
chateau  and,  after  breaking  the  desk  locks  where  my 
titles  were  stored,  they  confiscated  them  or  burned 
them  in  the  woods  close  to  the  chateau;  my  guard 
could  not  provide  any  assistance,  being  the  only  guard 
on  this  estate  where  I  did  not  live.  I  will  not  bring 
forward  any  action  against  those  that  I  know  were 
amongst  the  hoodlums  that  not  only  burned  my  pap¬ 
ers  but  also  killed  all  my  pigeons.  But  I  expect 
justice.  — Comte  de  Germiny 

"On  July  30,  1789  a  large  number  of  (peasants)  of 
Hauteville  made  their  way  to  the  chateau,  armed  with 
guns,  farming  tools  and  other  arms.  A  fellow  named 
Loison  arrogantly  told  me  that  he  wanted  money.  I 
said  I  could  not  give  away  my  master's  money  with¬ 
out  his  consent,  and  they  started  shouting:  'We  need 
money,  we  need  it!'  Being  left  no  choice  by  these 
hoodlums,  I  told  them  I  would  meet  their  demands. 
The  hoodlums  violently  requested  that  I  turn  over  to 
them  the  papers  and  titles  of  Hauteville.  I  was  pushed 
around  and  violently  shaken  by  the  collar.  They  even¬ 
tually  declared  that  they  would  be  back  in  a  few  days 
to  burn  down  the  chateau,  if  further  money  was  not 
turned  over.  Seeing  that  my  life  was  in  danger  I  was 
able  to  escape  and  ran  without  stop  to  the  nearby 
woods.  When  fleeing,  I  heard  gun  shots.— The  Manager  of 
Hauteville 

from  The  French  Revolution  Documents 


Assignment  8  August  1, 1789 


You  were  in  Paris  when  the  Bastille  fell.  Perhaps  you 
were  even  involved  in  the  fighting.  Do  you  believe  in 
violence  as  a  method  of  bringing  change?  How  do 
you  feel  about  the  role  and  the  danger  of  the  mob? 
Are  you  willing  to  commit  your  possessions,  your 
freedom,  and  perhaps  even  your  life  to  see  change 
in  France?  Write  your  thoughts  in  your  journal. 


CHAPTER  4 


The  Moderate  Phase 
of  the  French 
Revolution,  1 789 -1 792 


BACKGROUND 


Goals  of  the  National  Constituent 
Assembly 

In  July  1789,  after  the  storming  of  the  Bastille, 
the  lower  classes  in  France  were  angry  and  rest¬ 
less.  In  many  areas  of  the  country  the  peasants 
had  destroyed  the  manorial  records1  which  listed 
their  feudal  obligations.  Many  peasants  were  no 
longer  paying  feudal  dues  to  their  masters.  Some 
of  the  nobles'  chateaux  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground  in  protest  against  feudal  rights.  Now  the 
peasants  were  fearful  that  the  nobles  might  try 
force  to  bring  back  the  Old  Regime.  Rumors  and 
suspicions  of  a  noble  counter-attack  produced  a 
"Great  Fear"  among  peasants  in  the  summer  of 
1789.  In  anticipation  of  violence,  the  peasants 
armed  themselves  to  prevent  a  return  to  the 
feudal  system.  Underlying  their  fear  and  this 
threat  of  violence  was  the  basic  fact  of  poverty: 
the  economic  depression  outlined  in  Chapter  3 
was  getting  worse. 

On  August  4,  1789,  the  National  Assembly, 
victorious  in  Paris,  took  action  to  restore  order 


in  France.  It  was  clear  that  there  was  no  longer 
much  hope  of  protecting  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  attempts  to  do  so 
would  anger  the  populace.  A  small  group  of  lib¬ 
eral  nobles  in  the  Assembly  voluntarily  gave  up 
their  feudal  rights  and  privileges,  and  the 
Assembly  followed  their  example  by  officially 
abolishing  feudalism  in  France.  The  Church  tithe 
was  also  ended.  The  common  people  had 
achieved  a  great  victory. 

On  August  26,  1789,  the  Assembly  passed 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Citizen.  This 
document  declared  that  all  men  were  free  and 
equal  and  guaranteed  certain  basic  rights, 
regardless  of  position  and  wealth.  It  stated  that 
there  was  a  "general  will"  and  that  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Assembly  had  to  be  obeyed  by 
everyone,  including  the  King. 

Along  with  the  day-to-day  job  of  running  the 
country,  the  Assembly  had  the  task  of  writing  a 
new  constitution  for  France.  For  this  reason  the 
Assembly  changed  its  name  to  the  National 
Constituent  Assembly.  This  Constituent 
Assembly  proposed  laws  which  would  dismantle 
the  old  feudal  system  and  create  a  new  system 
of  government  reflecting  the  wishes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  But  this  was  not  an  easy  achievement.  Most 


The  all-night  session  of  the  National  Assembly ,  August  4, 
1789.  Feudalism  is  officially  abolished  in  France. 
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1Records  kept  by  the  noble  of  a  chateau  which  listed  the  duties  and  taxes  of 
each  peasant. 


The  jacobin  Club  in  Paris,  1789. 
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members  of  the  Assembly  were  middle  class,  and 
they  were  divided  on  many  issues. 

One  such  issue  was  the  role  of  the  King,  the 
nobles,  and  the  common  people  in  the  new 
government.  Some  members  wanted  the  King  to 
have  a  veto  on  all  laws  passed  by  the  Assembly, 
while  others  wanted  him  to  have  less  power. 
There  were  a  few  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the 
King  altogether  and  establish  a  republic.  Some 
members  wanted  the  nobles  to  play  an  active 
role  in  the  new  government,  but  others  were 
afraid  that  the  nobles  would  try  to  undo  the 
Revolution.  A  majority  of  the  Assembly  did  not 
trust  the  poorer  members  of  the  Third  Estate 
and  denied  them  the  right  to  vote. 


The  People  React 

Many  nobles  and  their  families  left  France  dur¬ 
ing  1789,  travelling  to  neighboring  countries 
with  rulers  who  were  against  the  Revolution. 
These  nobles  were  called  emigres.  They  worked 
from  outside  France  to  overthrow  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  tried  to  convince  foreign  rulers  to 
invade  France  and  bring  back  the  Old  Regime  by 
force.  They  knew  that  many  foreign  rulers  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  plight  of  Louis  XVI. 

Within  France,  however,  and  particularly  in 
Paris,  there  were  many  people  who  wanted  even 
more  control  over  the  King  because  they  did  not 
trust  him.  They  suspected  him  of  opposing  the 
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Revolution  and  of  plotting  to  overthrow  it,  with 
the  help  of  the  emigres.  On  October  5,  1789,  a 
mob,  led  by  thousands  of  women  protesting  the 
lack  of  bread  in  Paris,  marched  on  Versailles. 
They  forced  the  King  and  his  family  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  back  to  Paris.  On  October  6,  the 
Royal  Family  moved  into  the  Tuileries  Palace  in 
Paris  and  two  weeks  later  the  Constituent 
Assembly  also  moved  to  Paris  and  established 
itself  near  the  Palace. 

Hundreds  of  political  clubs  were  started  all 
over  France  as  people  reacted  to  the  changes  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  society  and  government.  Each  club 
attracted  members  who  were  in  broad  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  direction  that  the  Revolution 
should  take.  For  example,  some  clubs  supported 
a  strong  monarchy.  A  few  clubs  wanted  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  republic.  In  December  1789,  the  most  fam¬ 
ous  political  club  was  established  in  Paris.  It  was 
called  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion — the  Jacobin  Club.1  This  club  attracted 
members  of  the  middle  class  who  wanted  more 
change  and  more  power  for  the  National  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly.  When  meetings  of  all  the  pol¬ 
itical  clubs  were  opened  to  the  public  in  1792, 
the  poor,  who  had  not  joined  because  of  high 
membership  fees,  tended  to  support  the  Jaco¬ 
bins.  They  listened  to  the  speeches  and  debates 
of  Jacobin  club  members  and  cheered  the  more 
radical  speakers.  Soon  there  were  hundreds  of 
Jacobin  clubs  all  over  France.  A  Jacobin  club  was 
also  established  on  the  French-ruled  island  of 
Corsica.  One  of  the  founding  members  of  this 
club  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

The  End  of  the  Old  Regime 

In  the  months  following  November  1789,  the 
National  Constituent  Assembly  passed  laws 
which  completely  changed  French  society.  On 
November  2,  1789,  the  property  and  wealth  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  confiscated  by 
the  government.  The  property  was  eventually 
sold  to  members  of  the  middle  class  and  to  peas¬ 
ants  to  help  raise  money  to  run  the  government. 
On  June  19,  1790,  the  Assembly  passed  a  law 
abolishing  the  hereditary  nobility  and  noble 


■This  political  club  got  its  name  because  it  met  in  the  former  convent  of  the 
Jacobin  friars. 


titles.  On  July  12,  1790,  a  controversial  law  was 
passed  called  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the 
Clergy.  It  required  priests  and  bishops  to  swear 
an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  constitution.  They  also 
had  to  be  elected  to  their  positions  by  the  people 
and  once  elected  they  were  paid  salaries  by  the 
government.  The  powers  of  the  Pope  who  lived 
in  Rome  were  severely  reduced.  Pope  Pius  VI 
refused  to  recognize  this  law  and  even  condemned 
the  whole  Revolution.  French  Catholics  were 
divided,  and  only  half  the  priests  swore  the  oath 
of  loyalty  to  the  state. 

Some  conservative  members  of  the  middle 
class  became  alarmed  at  the  changes  taking  place 
in  France,  and  they  began  to  leave  the  country  as 
the  emigre  nobles  had  done  before  them.  Some 
of  these  included  men  who  had  sworn  the  Ten¬ 
nis  Court  Oath  and  were  members  of  the  ^ 
National  Constituent  Assembly. 

In  October  1790,  King  Louis  began  secretly 
to  seek  help  from  the  kings  of  other  European 
countries.  These  rulers  were  horrified  at  the 
example  set  by  revolutionary  France  and  feared 
that  revolution  would  spread  to  their  countries. 

But  they  were  unwilling  at  this  time  to  send 
their  armies  into  France  to  rescue  Louis  XVI, 
who  was  virtually  a  prisoner  in  Paris. 

On  June  20,  1791,  Louis  and  his  family  tried 
to  escape  from  Paris  and  flee  the  country.  Louis 
left  behind  a  letter  which  condemned  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  the  changes  it  had  brought  to  France. 

In  his  letter  he  said  that  he  believed  in  the 
importance  of  the  French  nobility  and  in  his 
right  to  absolute  rule.  He  also  wrote  that  once 
out  of  France,  he  hoped  to  lead  the  emigres  and 
the  armies  of  the  kings  of  Europe  back  into 
France  and  to  re-establish  by  force  the  Old 
Regime.  Louis  and  his  family  were  caught  and 
arrested  at  the  border  and  brought  back  to  Paris 
as  prisoners.  Many  royalist  officers  resigned 
from  the  army  over  this  issue  and  joined  the 
emigres.  Lieutenant  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  how¬ 
ever,  eagerly  swore  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the 
National  Constituent  Assembly.  In  general,  the 
people  of  France  no  longer  trusted  Louis;  he  had 
shown  himself  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Yet  Louis  was  allowed  to  keep  his  throne 
because  the  majority  of  people  still  believed  that 
a  king  was  needed  to  head  the  government. 

On  August  27,  1791,  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
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On  June  21,  1791,  King  Louis  and  the  Royal  Family  are  led 
back  to  Paris  by  soldiers. 
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(brother  of  Marie-Antoinette)  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  issued  the  Declaration  of  Pillnitz.  It  con¬ 
demned  the  French  Revolution  and  threatened 
to  use  force  to  bring  order  to  France.  This  Decla¬ 
ration  failed  to  slow  down  the  changes  taking 
place  in  France.  In  fact,  it  was  only  a  few  days 
later,  on  September  3,  1791,  that  the  National 
Constituent  Assembly  produced  its  new  consti¬ 
tution  for  France.  It  went  into  effect  on  October 
1,  1791.  The  new  government  strictly  limited 
the  power  of  the  King  and  set  up  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy.  The  original  National  Constit¬ 
uent  Assembly  was  dissolved  and  replaced  by  the 
National  Legislative  Assembly.  Members  of  the 
National  Constituent  Assembly  could  not  be 
elected  to  the  new  Legislative  Assembly.  This 
was  unfortunate  because  these  members  had  the 
experience  needed  to  guide  France  through  the 
difficult  times  ahead. 


War  and  the  New  Nationalism 

After  the  Declaration  of  Pillnitz,  France  drifted 
towards  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia.  There 
were  many  people  in  France  who  thought  that  a 
war  with  these  two  countries  could  be  used  to 
advantage.  The  Royal  Family  wanted  war 
because  they  hoped  that  France  would  be 
defeated  and  the  Revolution  discredited.  Moder¬ 
ates,  like  General  LaFayette,  wanted  war  because 
they  thought  it  would  shift  the  people's  atten¬ 
tion  away  from  economic  problems  at  home  and 
preserve  the  constitutional  monarchy.  The  more 
radical  revolutionaries  supported  a  war  because 
it  would  free  the  people  of  Europe.  Of  this  last 
group,  the  Girondins  were  the  most  vocal.  The 
Girondins  were  a  small  group  of  middle-class 
Jacobins  from  western  France  who  wanted  to 
attaclTthe  countries  surrounding  France.  They 
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The  words  and  music  of  the  nationalist  song,  The 
Marseillaise." 


argued  that  France  would  never  be  safe  from  its 
enemies  until  this  was  accomplished.  The  Giron- 
dins'  position  was  strengthened  by  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Pillnitz. 

On  April  20,  1792,  France  declared  war  on 
Austria,  and  Prussia  soon  joined  the  war  against 
France.  On  July  25,  1792,  Austria  and  Prussia 
issued  the  Brunswick  Manifesto.  It  warned  that 
if  anything  happened  to  Louis  XVI  or  his  family 
the  people  of  Paris  would  be  severely  punished. 
Instead  of  helping  the  Royal  Family,  the  Mani¬ 
festo  produced  the  opposite  result.  The  Pari¬ 
sians'  anger  over  the  Manifesto  was  used  by 
middle  class  radicals  like  Maximilien  Robespierre, 
Jean-Paul  Marat,  and  Georges-Jacques  Danton 
to  argue  for  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
monarchy.  The  people's  anger  was  intensified  by 
conditions  in  France.  Bread  was  scarce,  prices 
were  still  rising,  there  was  severe  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  paper  money  was  losing  its  value.  The 
people  were  afraid  that  foreign  kings  would  res¬ 
tore  the  Old  Regime  and  that  everything  they 
had  accomplished  would  be  destroyed.  They 
were  also  afraid  that  the  emigres  would  seek 
vengeance  on  those  who  had  supported  the 
Revolution.  Frenchmen  began  to  join  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  army  to  defend  France  and  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  A  stirring  nationalist  song  called  the  "Mar¬ 
seillaise"  called  upon  the  people  to  stand  up  and 
fight  tyranny. 

A  new  type  of  nationalism  was  born.  People 
were  no  longer  loyal  to  a  King,  to  nobles,  or  to 
the  Church.  They  were  loyal  to  the  nation  and 
to  the  revolutionary  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality.  On  August  9,  1792,  a  mob  led  by  the 
radicals  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  Danton  over¬ 
threw  the  municipal  government  in  Paris  and  set 
up  the  Paris  Commune,  which  represented  the 
different  sections  of  the  city  and  which  increased 
the  power  of  the  radicals.  The  radicals  were 
backed  by  the  sans-culottes.  The  sans-culottes  (a 
name  which  refers  to  the  long  trousers  these 
men  wore  instead  of  knee-length  culottes),  were 
citizens  of  Paris  and  part  of  the  mob.  They 
included  small  shopkeepers,  petty  traders,  mas¬ 
ter  craftsmen,  journeymen,  and  laborers. 

The  next  day,  August  10, 1792,  a  mob  of  Par¬ 
isians,  including  sans-culottes,  attacked  the  Tuil- 
eries  Palace  where  the  Royal  Family  lived  and 
massacred  the  King's  Swiss  Guards.  The  Royal 
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Family  was  imprisoned  and  the  National  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly,  under  pressure  from  the  mob, 
suspended  the  monarchy  in  France.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1791  was  discarded  and  the  sans-culottes 
intimidated  the  representatives  in  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly  and  forced  the  Assembly  to 
dissolve.  An  Executive  Council  ruled  France  until 
a  National  Convention  was  elected  by  French¬ 
men.  It  was  declared  that  adult  males  could  vote 
and  hold  office  in  the  National  Convention,  and 
that  they  did  not  have  to  own  any  property  or 
pay  taxes.  All  members  of  the  Third  Estate, 
regardless  of  status  or  wealth,  had  finally  gained 
a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  nation. 
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Both  men  and  women  are  members  of  the  sans-culottes. 


Questions 

GOALS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY 

1.  What  was  responsible  for  the  “Great  Fear”  of 
1789? 

2.  Why  were  the  abolition  of  feudalism  and  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Citizen 
considered  important? 

3.  What  were  the  two  main  tasks  of  the  National 
Constituent  Assembly? 

4.  What  group  of  people  controlled  the  National 
Constituent  Assembly?  Why  were  they  divided 
on  the  new  constitution? 

THE  PEOPLE  REACT 

5.  Who  were  the  emigres,  and  what  was  their  goal? 

6.  Why  did  Louis  and  his  family  move  to  the  Tuiler- 
ies  Palace? 

7.  Who  were  the  Jacobins,  and  what  did  they  want? 


THE  END  OF  THE  OLD  REGIME 

8.  How  did  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy 
divide  the  French  people? 

9.  What  did  Louis  think  of  the  Revolution? 

10.  What  effect  did  the  King’s  attempted  flight  have 
on  the  French  people? 

1 1 .  What  were  the  weaknesses  of  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly? 

WAR  AND  THE  NEW  NATIONALISM 

12.  Who  were  the  Girondins  and  what  did  they  seek 
to  accomplish? 

13.  Who  in  France  wanted  war?  What  were  their 
reasons? 

14.  What  effects  did  the  Brunswick  Manifesto  have 
in  France? 

15.  What  happened  on  August  9  and  10, 1792? 
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This  cartoon  celebrates  the  end  of  feudalism  in  France.  The 
peasant  is  now  supported  by  the  nobleman  and  the  bishop. 
Compare  this  picture  to  the  first  picture  in  Chapter  I. 
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DOCUMENTS 


What  Were  the  Goals  of  the  National 
Constituent  Assembly? 

1.  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  abolishes  the  feudal 
system  entirely.  Serfdom  is  abolished  without 
compensation.  All  other  dues  are  declared 
redeemable. 

3.  The  exclusive  right  to  hunt  is  abolished. 

4.  All  manorial  courts  of  nobles  are  suppressed. 

5.  Tithes  of  every  kind  are  abolished  as  soon  as 
alternative  means  of  maintaining  priests, 
churches,  schools  and  hospitals  are  provided. 

6.  All  ground  rents  in  kind  or  money  shall  be 
redeemable. 

7.  Justice  shall  be  free  and  no  judicial  or  municipal 
offices  shall  be  purchased. 

9.  Privileges  in  matters  of  taxation  are  abolished 
forever.  Collection  shall  be  made  from  all  citizens 
and  on  all  property. 

10.  All  special  privileges  of  provinces,  cities  and 
communities  are  abolished  forever,  and  shall  be 
absorbed  into  the  law  common  to  all  Frenchmen. 

11.  All  citizens  may  be  admitted  to  all  religious,  pro¬ 
fessional,  civil  and  military  offices. 

15.  The  pensions  and  favors  shall  be  reduced  or 
eliminated. 

17.  The  National  Assembly  solemnly  proclaims  Louis 
XVI  "Restorer  of  French  Liberty."-August  1789 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN  AND 
CITIZEN,  AUGUST  27,  1789 

The  representatives  of  the  French  people,  organized 
in  National  Assembly,  considering  that  ignorance, 
forgetfulness,  or  contempt  of  the  rights  of  man  are 
the  sole  causes  of  public  misfortunes  and  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  governments,  have  resolved  to  set  forth  in 
a  solemn  declaration  the  natural,  inalienable,  and 
sacred  rights  of  man. 

Accordingly,  the  National  Assembly  recognizes 
and  proclaims,  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  following  rights  of  man  and  citizen. 

7.  Men  are  born  and  remain  free  and  equal  in 
rights. 

2.  The  aim  of  every  political  association  is  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  natural  and  inalienable  rights  of 
man;  these  rights  are  liberty,  property,  security, 
and  resistance  to  oppression. 


3.  The  source  of  all  sovereignty  resides  in  the 
nation;  no  group,  no  individual  may  exercise 
authority  not  emanating  expressly  therefrom. 

4.  Liberty  consists  of  the  power  to  do  whatever  is 
not  injurious  to  others;  limits  may  be  determined 
only  by  law. 

6.  Law  is  the  expression  of  the  general  will;  all  citi¬ 
zens  have  the  right  to  concur  personally,  or 
through  their  representatives,  in  its  formation;  it 
must  be  the  same  for  all.  All  citizens,  being  equal 
before  it,  are  equally  admissible  to  all  public  of¬ 
fices,  according  to  their  capacity,  virtues  and 
talents. 

7.  No  man  may  be  accused,  arrested,  or  detained 
except  in  cases  determined  by  law. 

9.  Every  man  is  presumed  innocent  until  declared 
guilty. 

10.  No  one  is  to  be  disquieted  because  of  his  opin¬ 
ions,  provided  the  manifestation  does  not  disturb 
the  public  order. 

2  7.  Free  communication  of  ideas  and  opinions  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  of  the  rights  of  man.  Con¬ 
sequently,  every  citizen  may  speak,  write,  and 
print  freely. 

13.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  public  force  and  ad¬ 
ministration  a  common  tax  is  indispensable;  it 
must  be  assessed  equally  on  all  citizens  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  means. 

7  7.  Since  property  is  a  sacred  and  inviolable  right,  no 
one  may  be  deprived  thereof  unless  a  legally 
established  public  necessity  obviously  requires  it, 
and  upon  condition  of  a  just  and  previous 
indemnity. 

from  A  Documentary  Survey  of  the  French  Revolution 


Assignment  9  August  28, 1789 


The  events  of  the  past  months  have  affected  your  life 
tremendously.  Things  will  never  be  the  same  again. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  briefly  explain  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.  More  important,  explain  how  the  changes 
affect  your  life.  Describe  what  you  think  the  future 
holds  for  you. 
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How  Did  the  People  React? 

"On  MONDAY,  October  5,  last,  in  the  morning,  in  the 
Louvre  Passage  near  the  Infanta  garden,  I  was  forced 
by  about  forty  women  to  go  with  them  to  Versailles; 
they  put  a  stick  in  my  hand,  threatening  to  mistreat 
me  if  I  did  not  march. 

"  'We're  going  to  Versailles,  to  ask  the  King  for 
bread  for  ourselves,  our  husbands  and  our  children, 
and  for  the  provisioning  of  the  capital.' 

"Then  a  woman  who  was  armed  with  a  sword 
said,  'Yes,  we're  going  to  Versailles;  we'll  bring  back 
the  Queen's  head  on  the  end  of  a  sword.'  The  other 
women  made  her  be  silent. 

"[At  Versailles]  M.  de  Saint-Priest  asked  me  what 
we  had  come  to  do.  I  answered  him  that  we  were 
coming  to  tell  the  King  that  his  good  city  of  Paris  was 

lacking  bread.'  — Jeanne  Martin,  age  49,  practical  nurse,  wife  of  Jean 
Lavarenne,  porter. 


"Unable  to  obtain  bread  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  my  shop  being  closed  in  the  public 
clamor,  and  having  heard  that  the  women  were  going 
to  the  city  hall  to  obtain  bread,  I  went  there.  I  found 
innumerable  women  of  the  common  people  who, 
after  some  talk,  said  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  Ver¬ 
sailles.  I  did  not  care  to  go  to  Versailles,  and  said  I  was 
wearing  the  wrong  shoes. 

"The  women  opposed  this.  They  even  obliged  me, 
with  others,  to  drag  one  of  the  three  cannon  that 
were  at  the  Place  de  Greve,  which  I  did,  as  far  as 
Sevres;  from  there,  other  women  dragged  the  cannon 

tO  Versailles.  — Marie-Catherine-Victoire  Sacleux,  age  31,  mistress  of  a 
cleaning  and  dyeing  establishment,  wife  of  Jean  Nemery,  scribe. 

October  5,  1789 

MY  DEAR, 

I  can  imagine  your  anxiety,  and  so  I  hasten  to  dis¬ 
pel  your  uneasiness  concerning  me.  I  do  not  know, 
however,  whether  I  have  the  strength  to  recount  to 
you  this  fatal  day,  I  am  still  so  affected  by  the  events  I 
have  just  witnessed.  I  am  still  alive,  but  I  really 
thought,  when  I  arose  this  morning,  that  this  would 
be  the  last  day  of  my  life. 

About  eleven  o'clock  [yesterday],  several  deputies 
who  had  left  Paris  after  me  came  to  announce  to  the 
Assembly  that  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  was 
marching  on  Versailles,  having  at  its  head  M.  de  La 
Fayette,  that  an  innumerable  troop  of  women  and 
lowly  people  formed  the  advance  guard.  Several  men 
were  clearly  seen  disguised  as  women. 

[I  accompanied  six  women]  to  the  King's  apart¬ 


ment,  where  this  deputation  was  introduced.  Among 
these  women  I  noticed  two  who  appeared  quite 
proper  and  not  at  all  of  the  class  of  people,  although 
affecting  their  language.  They  were  coming,  they 
said,  to  ask  for  bread  from  the  good  King.  That 
prince  welcomed  them  and  assured  them  that  if  it 
was  lacking,  this  was  not  his  fault.  They  withdrew, 
appearing  very  satisfied  to  have  seen  the  King.  I 
thought  they  were  even  softened  by  his  welcome. 

Finally,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  noise 
of  drums  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Parisian  army. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  awakened 
by  confused  noise.  I  jumped  from  my  bed  and  ran  to 
the  window.  What  a  spectacle!  I  saw  the  whole  Pari¬ 
sian  army  enter  the  court,  drums  beating,  preceded 
and  followed  by  several  cannon,  all  marching  in 
column.  On  the  flanks  were  thousands  of  bandits  and 
women  who  were  running  in  all  directions.  Everyone 
had  an  air  of  consternation;  only  the  Queen  showed 
great  courage  and  a  good  countenance. 

All  the  women  from  Paris  had  crowded  into  the 
Marble  Court,  their  faces  turned  toward  the  large 
balcony.  Behind  them  were  all  the  troops.  There 
arose  a  general  shout,  "The  King  on  the  balcony." 

As  the  King  and  the  Queen  appeared  on  the  bal¬ 
cony,  loud  shouts  of  "Vive  le  Roi!"  were  heard.  M.  de 
La  Fayette,  who  stood  between  the  King  and  the 
Queen,  signalled  with  his  hat  that  he  wanted  to  speak 
and  obtained  silence.  He  reminded  all  those  people  of 
the  oath  and  promise  he  had  made  for  them,  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  King  and  not  to  commit  any 
disorder;  he  summoned  them  to  renew  the  same  oath 
before  His  Majesty.  At  once  all  the  people  raised  their 
hands,  shouting,  "Yes,  yes,  we  swear  it,"  and  on  all 
sides  they  repeated  the  shouts  of  "Vive  le  Roi!  Vive  la 

Reine!  — A  Noble,  October  6,  1789 

"M.  de  La  Fayette  made  a  sign  asking  for  silence  and 
said  that  the  King,  desiring  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  had  charged  him  to  announce  that  he  had 
just  given  orders  to  prepare  his  carriages  and  that  he 
would  leave  with  his  family  about  noon  to  go  to 
Paris,  where  he  planned  to  fix  his  residence.  The  King 
also  said  a  few  words  that  I  could  not  hear  but  which 
confirmed  what  M.  de  La  Fayette  had  just  said.  You 
can  picture  the  people's  transports  of  joy.  The  shouts 
of  'Vive  le  Roi'  were  heard  several  times.  As  soon  as 
the  King  had  come  back  into  his  apartments,  all  the 
soldiers  fired  their  muskets  and  the  cannoneers  the 
cannon,  which  made  a  terrible  noise  that  frightened 
all  of  Versailles  for  SOme  moments."— Guy  leGentil,  Marquis 
de  Paroy,  October  6,  1789 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Dawson) 
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The  confiscation  of  the  clergy's  wealth.  Gold,  silver  and  other 
ornaments  taken  from  churches  are  brought  to  the  National 
Constituent  Assembly. 
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Assignment  10  October  6,  1789 


You  were  either  on  the  march  to  Versailles  or  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  when  the  people  arrived.  Write  an  entry  in 
your  journal  describing  the  events.  Make  clear  your 
opinions  of  the  actions  of  the  crowd  and  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  King  to  move  to  Paris. 


Why  Did  the  Old  Regime  End? 

THE  NATIONAL  Assembly  decrees: 

That  all  ecclesiastical  property  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
nation,  upon  condition  of  providing  in  a  suitable 
manner  for  the  expenses  of  worship,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  its  ministers,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

— November  2,  1789 


THE  CIVIL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CLERGY 

1.  Dating  from  the  day  of  publication,  appointments 
to  bishoprics  and  cures  are  to  be  made  by  election 
only. 

2.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot  and  absolute  major¬ 
ity  of  votes. 

3.  The  election  of  bishops  shall  take  place  according 
to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  electoral  body 
designated. 

I 9.  The  new  bishop  may  not  apply  to  the  Pope  for 
confirmation. 

22.  The  bishop-elect  shall  take  a  solemn  oath,  in  the 
presence  of  the  municipal  officials,  the  people, 
and  the  clergy,  to  watch  with  care  over  the  faith¬ 
ful  of  the  diocese  entrusted  to  him,  to  be  faithful 
to  the  nation,  to  the  law,  and  to  the  King,  and  to 
maintain  with  all  his  power  the  Constitution 
decreed  by  the  National  Assembly  and  accepted 
by  the  King. 

29.  Each  and  every  elector,  before  depositing  his  bal¬ 
lot  in  the  ballot  box,  shall  take  oath  to  vote  only 
for  that  person  whom  he  has  chosen  in  his  soul 
and  conscience  as  the  most  worthy,  without  hav- 
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The  royal  carriage  is  halted  at  Varennes  during  the  night  of 
)une  20-21,  1791. 


ing  been  influenced  therein  by  gifts,  promises,  or 
threats.  Such  oath  shall  be  taken  for  the  election 
of  bishops  as  well  as  for  that  of  cures.— July  12, 1790 

from  A  Documentary  Survey  of  the  French  Revolution 

"THE  CIVIL  POWER  cannot  make  it  a  crime  for  us  to 
persevere  in  the  principles  of  the  church.  It  is  the 
faithful  themselves  whom  no  authority  can  turn 
away  from  their  belief;  no  one  can  prohibit  them 
from  believing  what  the  church  teaches  them.  Reli¬ 
gion  is  law  for  those  whom  it  has  persuaded;  no  one 
can  prohibit  them  from  doing  in  the  religious  order 
what  religion  commands  them  to  do. 

"We  have  refused  to  take  the  oath  as  to  every¬ 
thing  that  concerns  the  spiritual  subjects  depending 
on  the  authority  of  the  church. 

"We  think  that  our  first  duty  is  to  await,  with 
confidence,  the  response  of  Saint  Peter's  successor. 


who  must  interpret  the  wishes  of  the  universal 
church.  — Archbishop  of  Aix,  November  1790 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Dawson) 

"THOSE  BISHOPS  and  cures  who  have  not  taken  the 
oath  shall  be  replaced.  Those  refusing  to  obey  the 
decrees  of  the  National  Assembly  or  encouraging 
opposition  shall  be  prosecuted  as  rebels  resisting  the 

law,  and  punished."-rhe  Assembly,  November  27,  1790 

"By  no  policy  should  it  be  possible  for  a  political 
assembly  composed  of  mere  men  including  laymen, 
heretics,  infidels  and  Jews,  to  change  the  universal 
discipline  of  the  Church  or  the  teachings  of  the  holy 
Fathers. 

"We  declare  that  all  elections  to  French  churches 
were,  are,  and  shall  be  void,  illegitimate,  sacrilegious 
and  absolutely  noneffective."— Pope  Pius  vi,  April  13, 1791 

from  A  Documentary  Survey  of  the  French  Revolution 
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In  this  English  cartoon,  the  King  and  Queen  are  caught  at 
Varennes  by  a  mob  of  citizens. 


Assignment  11  April  20, 1791 


Your  parish  priest  has  just  read  the  Papal  Bill  reject¬ 
ing  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  and  has 
announced  that  he  will  make  his  choice  between  the 
National  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  Pope  next 
Sunday.  Write  a  letter  to  your  priest  suggesting  what 
decision  you  would  like  him  to  make  and  why. 


Why  did  the  Old  Regime  End? 
(continued) 

BETWEEN  TEN  o'clock  and  midnight  on  20th  June  the 
queen's  devoted  admirer.  Count  Axel  de  Fersen,  had 
successfully  spirited  the  whole  Royal  Family — Louis 
and  Marie- Antoinette,  their  two  children,  the  King's 


sister  Mme  Elisabeth,  the  governess  Mme  de  Tourzel 
and  two  serving  women — out  of  the  Tuileries  by  a 
door  which,  by  negligence  or  contrivance.  La  Fayette 
had  left  unguarded.  At  the  same  time  the  Count  of 
Provence  and  his  wife  left  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  to 
arrive  easily  in  Brussels  next  day.  The  Royal  Family's 
chances  of  similar  success  were  compromised  by  the 
queen's  insistence  that  they  should  all  go  together,  a 
decision  which  prevented  the  use  of  a  fast  carriage 
and  entailed  an  alarming  advance  of  detachments  of 
troops  from  Metz  to  meet  and  escort  them. 

In  twenty-four  hours'  continuous  travel  the  royal 
party  nevertheless  reached  Varennes,  within  easy 
reach  of  safety,  before  they  were  brought  to  a  halt. 
At  Ste-Menehould,  a  few  miles  back,  Louis  had  been 
recognized,  and  the  posting-master,  Drouet,  riding  in 
pursuit,  had  learnt  the  coach's  route  by  chance  and 
had  galloped  across  country  quickly  enough  to  close 
the  road.  The  pitiful  process  of  return  by  a  rounda¬ 
bout  route  took  three  and  a  half  days,  and  the  party, 
escorted  by  National  Guards,  re-entered  Paris 
through  great  crowds  of  silent  citizens.  The  queen's 
hair,  it  is  said,  was  turned  gray  in  the  course  of  the 


week.— June  20,  1791 


from  The  French  Revolution  (Sydenham) 
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"He  HAS  ABDICATED  the  throne  in  having  fled  from 
his  post. 

"The  nation  can  never  give  back  its  confidence  to 
a  man  who  conspires  a  flight,  obtains  a  fraudulent 
passport,  directs  his  course  towards  a  frontier 
covered  with  traitors  and  deserters,  and  evidently 
plans  a  return  into  our  country,  with  a  force  capable 
of  imposing  his  own  laws. 

"We  owe  him  no  longer  obedience.  We  see  in  him 
no  more  than  an  indifferent  person;  we  can  regard 
him  Only  as  Louis  Capet.  I — Thomas  Paine,  July  1,  1791 

from  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Paine 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  PILLNITZ 
AUGUST  27,  1791 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia  jointly  declare  that  they  regard  the  present 
position  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  France  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  common  concern  to  all  the  monarchs  of 
Europe.  Accordingly,  they  will  not  refuse  to  co¬ 
operate  with  their  said  Majesties  in  employing  the 
most  effective  means  for  enabling  the  King  of  France 
to  consolidate  with  complete  freedom  the  foundations 
of  a  monarchical  government  and  the  welfare  of  the 
French  nation.  In  the  meantime,  they  will  give  their 
troops  such  orders  as  are  necessary  to  have  them 
ready  for  active  service. — Leopold  of  Austria,  Frederick  William  of 

Prussia 

from  A  Documentary  Survey  of  the  French  Revolution 

THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION 
SEPTEMBER  3,  1791 

The  National  Assembly,  wishing  to  establish  the 
French  Constitution  upon  the  principles  it  has  recog¬ 
nized  and  declared,  abolishes  the  institutions  which 
were  injurious  to  liberty  and  equality  of  rights. 

Neither  nobility,  nor  peerage,  nor  distinctions  of 
orders,  nor  any  titles  any  longer  exist. 

The  Constitution  guarantees: 

Public  instruction  for  all  citizens,  free  of  charge  in 
those  branches  of  education  which  are  indispensable 
to  all  men. 

The  legislative  power  is  delegated  to  a  National 
Assembly,  freely  elected  by  the  people. 

The  government  is  monarchical;  the  executive 
power  is  delegated  to  the  King,  to  be  exercised,  under 
his  authority,  by  ministers  and  other  responsible 
agents. 

The  judicial  power  is  delegated  to  judges  who  are 
elected  at  stated  times  by  the  people. 


1  Capet  is  Louis'  surname.  Paine  implies  that  Louis  is  now  just  an  ordinary 
citizen. 


The  National  Assembly  constituting  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body  is  permanent  and  is  composed  of  only  one 
chamber. 

It  shall  be  formed  every  two  years  by  new  elec¬ 
tions.  Every  period  of  two  years  shall  constitute  a 
legislature. 

In  order  to  be  an  active  citizen  it  is  necessary: 

To  have  been  born,  or  to  become,  a  Frenchman. 

To  be  fully  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

To  pay,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  whatsoever,  a 
direct  tax  equal  at  least  to  the  value  of  three  days' 
labor,  and  to  present  the  receipt  therefore. 

Not  to  be  in  a  position  of  domesticity,  that  is  to 
say,  a  servant  for  wages. 

All  active  citizens,  whatever  their  position,  pro¬ 
fession,  or  tax,  may  be  elected  representatives  of  the 
nation. 

No  active  citizen  may  enter  or  vote  in  an  assembly 
if  he  is  armed. 

SECTION  1.  MONARCHY  AND  THE  KING 
7.  Monarchy  is  indivisible,  and  is  delegated  hereditar¬ 
ily  to  the  reigning  family,  from  male  to  male,  to 
the  exclusion  of  women  and  their  descendents. 

2.  The  person  of  the  King  is  sacred;  his  only  title  is 
King  of  the  French. 

3.  There  is  no  authority  in  France  superior  to  that  of 
the  law;  the  King  reigns  only  thereby,  and  only  in 
the  name  of  the  law  may  he  exact  obedience. 

4.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  King,  in  the 
presence  of  the  legislative  body,  shall  take  oath  to 
the  nation  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation  and  to  the  law,  to 
employ  all  the  power  delegated  to  him  to  maintain  the  Con¬ 
stitution  decreed  by  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  in 
the  years  1789,  1790,  and  1791,  and  to  have  the  laws 
executed. 

from  A  Documentary  Survey  of  the  French  Revolution 


Assignment  12  Septembers,  1791 


Like  most  people  in  France  you  have  been  taught  to 
respect  and  honor  the  King.  In  your  journal  explain 
your  feelings  about  Louis  XVI  after  the  events  just 
described.  What  role  do  you  feel  Louis  should  play 
in  the  future? 
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The  Tuileries  Palace,  where  the  Royal  Family  lived,  is  attacked, 
August  10,  1792. 


What  Prompted  War  and  the  New 
Nationalism? 

“Frenchmen  ASSEMBLED  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
Kingdom  on  January  1,  1792  shall  be  declared  guilty 
of  conspiracy;  they  shall  be  prosecuted  and  punished 
with  death.  The  income  of  conspirators  who  are  con¬ 
demned  shall  be  taken  during  their  lifetime  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation.  Every  military  officer  who 
abandons  his  duties  without  leave  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  desertion  and  punished  accordingly.— Decree 
ordering  emigres  to  return  to  France.  November  9,  1791 

The  National  Assembly  declares  that  the  French 
nation,  faithful  to  the  principles  consecrated  by  its 
Constitution  not  to  undertake  any  war  with  a  view  to  making 
conquests,  and  never  to  employ  its  forces  against  the  liberty  of  any 


people,  takes  arms  only  to  maintain  its  liberty  and 
independence. 

That  the  war  is  not  a  war  of  nation  against 
nation,  but  the  just  defence  of  a  free  people  against 
the  unjust  aggression  of  a  king; 

That  Frenchmen  will  never  mistake  their  brother 
for  their  real  enemies.— Declaration  of  war,  April  20,  1792 

from  A  Documentary  Survey  of  the  French  Revolutii 

THE  BRUNSWICK  MANIFESTO 
JULY  25,  1792 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  aim 
to  terminate  anarchy  in  the  interior  of  France,  to 
check  attacks  on  the  Throne  and  the  Church,  to  re¬ 
establish  legal  power,  to  give  the  King  the  security 
and  liberty  of  which  he  is  deprived,  and  to  enable  hin 
to  exercise  the  authority  which  is  his  due. 
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Inhabitants  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  who 
dare  defend  themselves  against  the  troops  of  their 
Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties  shall  be  punished  imme¬ 
diately,  according  to  the  law  of  war,  and  their  houses 
demolished  or  burned.  On  the  other  hand,  all  inhabit¬ 
ants  who  submit  to  their  King,  shall  be  placed  at  once 
under  immediate  protection. 

The  city  of  Paris  and  all  its  inhabitants,  without 
distinction,  shall  be  required  to  submit  at  once  and 
without  delay  to  the  King. 

If  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  is  entered  by  force  or 
attacked,  if  the  least  violence,  the  least  outrage  be 
done  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Royal  Family,  if 
their  security  and  liberty  be  not  provided  for  imme¬ 
diately,  we  will  exact  vengeance  by  delivering  the  city 
of  Paris  to  military  punishment  and  total  destruction. 

from  A  Documentary  Survey  of  the  French  Revolution 

"THE  PEOPLE,  tired  of  the  Assembly's  feebleness,  had 
decided,  in  certain  sections  of  Paris,  on  a  new  insur¬ 
rection  Thursday  evening  at  midnight,  in  case  at  that 
hour  the  Assembly  had  still  not  voted  to  depose  the 
King.  At  the  stroke  of  midnight,  we  at  once  took  up 
arms. 

"We  all  knew  it  was  necessary  to  attack  the  Tuiler¬ 
ies  Palace,  which  was  filled  with  armed  men  and  had 
all  its  gates  closed.  A  few  hotheads  decided  to  force 
the  gate.  Axes  were  raised,  broke  it,  and  at  once 
knocked  it  down. 

"The  commanders  of  the  Swiss  and  other  generals 
persisted  in  saying  that  without  an  order  from  the 
King  they  would  not  leave  their  posts.  Then  you  all 
want  to  die/  someone  said  to  them.  'Yes/  they  replied, 
'we  shall  all  die  rather  than  abandon  our  posts  with¬ 
out  an  order  fom  the  King/ 

"Battle  was  joined  everywhere,  and  scenes  of  hor¬ 
ror  multiplied  on  every  hand  and  we  had  a  complete 
victory,  but  it  was  deadly  for  us." 

— Pierre-Franfois  Desbouillons,  volunteer  soldier  August  10,  1792 

"It  WAS  DECREED  to  send  twenty  members  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  people,  to  speak  to  them  in  the  name 
of  the  law  and  to  appease  them. 

"We  had  barely  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  palace 
towards  the  Tuileries  gardens  when  our  eyes  were 
dazzled  by  furious  musket  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairway;  then  a  cannonade  knocked  down  part  of  the 
facade.  My  word!  Death  was  right  before  us. 

"A  mass  of  sabres,  pikes,  and  bayonets  rushed 
from  all  sides,  with  indescribable  rage,  on  our  brave 
guards,  who  grabbed  us  and  swooped  back  with  us 
into  the  National  Assembly. 

"We  were  reporting  on  our  fine  exploits,  when 
the  artillery  thundered  outside  the  Assembly.  Brave 


sans-culottes  appeared  and  demanded:  'Swear  in  the 
Nation's  name  to  maintain  liberty  and  equality  with 
all  your  power  or  to  die  at  your  post.' 

"All  the  deputies  shouted,  'I  so  swear!'  "—Michel 

Azema,  lawyer  and  landowner,  August  10,  1792 

"I  was  convinced  in  advance  that  there  would  be  no 
barrier  powerful  enough  to  stop  the  will  of  a  people 
which  was  so  determined  to  obtain  what  it  had  sev¬ 
eral  times  called  for. 

"With  one  accord,  all  urged  the  King  to  save  him¬ 
self  and  his  family,  to  take  refuge  in  the  midst  of  the 
National  Assembly. 

"'Let  us  go/  said  the  King,  raising  his  right  hand; 
'let  us  proceed,  and  since  it  is  still  necessary,  let  us 
give  this  last  sign  of  devotion.' 

"The  terrace  was  covered  with  people.  Shouts  of 
'Vive  la  Nation!'  were  mixed  with  'No  veto!'  The  peo¬ 
ple  appeared  angry.  Threatening  expressions  were 
addressed  to  the  King  and  especially  to  the  Queen: 
'No  women/  they  were  shouting  from  several  parts 
of  the  terrace,  'no  women;  we  want  only  the  King, 
the  King  alone!' 

"We  had  thought  that  after  the  King's  withdrawal, 
the  people  would  be  pacified;  that  if  they  took  the 
palace,  they  would  have  done  so  peaceably. 

"But  oh,  grief!  At  the  moment  when  it  was  least 
expected,  cannon  and  muskets  were  heard.  Someone 
came  to  say  that  the  people,  shot  at  by  the  Swiss,  had 
attacked  them  in  turn,  and  that  the  people  had  aimed 
their  cannon  at  the  palace,  that  they  were  intending 
to  knock  it  down.'  — Etienne  Dejoly,  Minister  of  Justice,  August  10, 

1792 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Dawson) 


Assignment  1 3  August  1 1 , 1 792 


You  were  in  Paris  on  August  9  and  10.  You  either 
witnessed  or  took  part  in  the  actions  of  the  sans¬ 
culottes.  Now  you  have  been  asked  to  write  an  arti¬ 
cle  for  a  Paris  pamphlet  describing  the  events. 
Decide  on  your  point  of  view,  and  compose  a 
column.  If  necessary,  distort  the  facts  to  support 
your  position. 
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CHAPTER  5 


War,  Terror,  and 
Reaction,  1792-1796 


BACKGROUND 


The  September  Massacres 

The  upheaval  of  August  10,  1792,  saw  a  signifi¬ 
cant  shift  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution.  For 
the  next  two  years,  the  events  of  the  Revolution 
would  be  shaped  largely  by  the  power  of  the 
sans-culottes,  the  course  of  war,  the  price  of 
bread,  and  the  Paris  mob. 

When  the  King  was  arrested  on  August  10, 
French  military  power  crumbled.  General 
LaFayette  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  the  Aus¬ 
trian  and  Prussian  armies  advanced  in  the  face  of 
little  resistance.  The  loss  of  two  French  for¬ 
tresses  to  the  Prussian  army  on  August  23  and 
September  2,  1792,  left  the  road  to  Paris  open  to 
the  invaders. 

The  people  of  Paris  panicked.  Their  jails 
bulged  with  suspected  royalists  and  other 
“counter-revolutionaries"  arrested  for  "aiding 
the  enemy."  Now  rumors  of  royalist  plots  to 
stage  a  massive  jail  break  swept  the  city.  The 
Paris  mob  broke  into  the  jails  and,  between  Sep¬ 
tember  2  and  7,  murdered  about  1200  people 
without  trials.  Only  30%  of  the  victims  were  pol¬ 
itical  prisoners:  the  rest  were  common  criminals. 
The  Paris  Commune — the  city  government 
created  August  9 — and  Georges-Jacques  Danton, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  stood  by  while  the 
slaughter  mounted.  These  "September  Massa¬ 
cres"  indicated  the  rising  level  of  violence  in  the 
Revolution. 


The  guillotine:  a  humane  method  of  execution. 


The  Rule  of  the  Girondins 

It  was  during  this  period  of  invasion,  fear,  and 
unrest  that  the  elections  to  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  were  held.  Voter  turnout  was  low  and 
in  many  departements 1  elections  were  controlled 
by  local  political  clubs.  A  large  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent  representatives  who  were  opposed  to 
the  King's  return  and  committed  to  the  survival 
of  the  Revolution  were  elected.  These  represen¬ 
tatives  sat  in  the  middle  and  front  of  the  hall  and 
were  called  the  Plain.  The  Girondins  led  by 
Jacques-Pierre  Brissot  had  been  successful  in  the 
provinces  and  they  sat  on  the  right  side  of  the 
hall.  A  smaller  group  of  radical  Jacobin  represen¬ 
tatives  led  by  Robespierre  had  been  returned 
mainly  from  the  area  of  Paris.  They  sat  to  the 
left  and  back  of  the  hall  and  were  called  the 
Mountain. 

The  Girondins  and  the  Jacobins  of  the 
Mountain  were  not  well-organized  political  par¬ 
ties,  but  loose  groups  of  representatives.  The 
two  groups  disagreed  about  war  strategy  and 
the  future  of  the  King,  and  were  further  divided 
by  the  deep  personal  hatred  between  Brissot  and 
Robespierre.  A  struggle  developed  between  the 
Girondins  and  the  Jacobins  to  gain  the  support 
of  the  Plain.  Because  Robespierre  and  the  Jacob¬ 
ins  were  more  radical,  it  was  the  Girondins  who 
first  won  the  support  of  the  Plain  and  therefore 
controlled  the  National  Convention. 

The  National  Convention  first  met  on  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1792.  It  abolished  the  monarchy  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  created  a  republic.  But 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  former  King?  This 
issue  embarrassed  the  Girondins  and  split  the 
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Georges-facques  Danton,  the  Minister  of  Justice. 


National  Convention.  The  King's  personal  let¬ 
ters  revealed  his  treasonous  contacts  with  the 
Austrians  and  Prussians,  and  no  one  doubted  his 
guilt.  However,  the  Girondins  were  afraid  that 
the  trial  and  execution  of  the  King  would  shock 
many  people  in  the  provinces  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  lose  popular  support.  Robespierre 
and  the  radical  Jacobins  accused  the  Girondins  of 
betraying  the  Revolution  and  insisted  on  the 
death  penalty  for  Louis.  Finally,  the  King  was 
brought  to  trial  before  the  Convention.  He  was 
found  guilty  and  after  a  close  vote,  was  ordered 
executed.  As  the  Girondins  expected,  this  deci¬ 
sion  angered  the  provinces  and  united  France's 
enemies  in  their  determination  to  continue  the 
war  and  crush  the  Revolution. 

But  the  war  had  gone  well  for  the  French  in 
the  fall  of  1792.  After  the  Paris  panic,  enthusias¬ 
tic  volunteers  and  army  veterans  had  turned  out 
to  fight  for  the  Revolution.  Under  the  leadership 
of  General  Dumouriez,  the  French  army  had 
stopped  the  Prussians'  advance  on  Paris  on  Sep¬ 


tember  20.  Then  the  French  army  swept  into  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  (Belgium).  These  victories 
led  the  National  Convention  to  issue  a  decree 
offering  liberty  and  aid  to  all  the  people  of 
Europe.  This  appeal  to  revolution  combined  with 
the  French  takeover  of  Belgium  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Louis  XVI  on  January  21,  1793,  brought 
England,  Holland  and  Spain  into  the  war  against 
France  in  early  1793.  The  young  Republic  had 
boldly  and  foolishly  extended  the  war  on  all 
fronts,  and  the  army  was  not  prepared  to  face 
the  combined  forces  of  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  trouble  broke  out  on  the 
home  front.  Food  riots  erupted  in  Paris  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  1793.  Royalists  who  wanted  to  re¬ 
establish  a  monarchy  revolted  in  the  Vendee,  a 
departement  in  western  France.  Then,  in  April 
1793,  General  Dumouriez,  who  had  opposed  the 
execution  of  the  King,  followed  LaFayette  s 
example  and  deserted  to  the  Austrians.  Sud¬ 
denly,  the  tide  had  turned  against  the  French 
Republic. 


The  Jacobins,  Robespierre,  and  Terror 

In  the  face  of  these  threats,  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  set  up  committees  of  General  Defence, 
General  Security,  and  Public  Safety.  A  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Tribunal  was  also  created  to  try  the 
enemies  of  the  Revolution.  The  Girondins,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  too  weak  and  disorganized  to  direct 
the  massive  national  effort  required.  Robespierre 
and  his  Mountain  supporters  saw  their  chance. 
They  attacked  the  Girondins  for  the  military 
setbacks  and  the  high  price  of  food.  They 
demanded  a  purge  of  Girondin  representatives 
from  the  National  Convention. 

On  May  21,  1793,  the  attack  on  the  Conven¬ 
tion  started.  On  June  2,  a  large  number  of 
National  Guardsmen  and  sans-culottes  marched 
on  the  National  Convention  and  demanded  the 
expulsion  of  the  Girondin  members.  Some  of  the 
sans-culottes'  leaders— the  priest  Jacques  Roux 
and  the  journalist  Jacques  Hebert — also  attacked 
the  rights  of  private  property  owners  and  hoped 
to  place  controls  on  prices,  wages  and  profits 
when  new  leaders  came  to  power.  However, 
they  co-operated  with  the  middle  class  leaders  of 
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The  famous  Tricoteuses,  the  Parisian  " knitting-women who 
watched  the  executions  of  the  Terror  while  knitting. 


the  Paris  political  clubs.  They  hoped  that  they 
would  receive  sympathetic  and  democratic  lead¬ 
ership  from  the  National  Convention.  In  fact, 
through  such  co-operation,  the  sans-culottes 
provided  the  power  base  which  permitted  the 
Jacobins  to  seize  power.  In  return,  the  Jacobins 
compromised  their  beliefs  in  free  trade  and  sup¬ 
ported  economic  controls  to  maintain  their 
alliance  with  the  Paris  Commune  and  the 
sans-culottes. 

The  National  Convention  arrested  29  Giron- 
din  representatives  as  demanded  by  Robespierre 
and  the  Mountain.  A  number  of  Girondin  fled  to 
the  provinces  where  they  organized  new  revolts. 
The  remaining  members  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  elected  Robespierre  and  his  supporters 
to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  From  July 
1793  to  July  1794  these  twelve  men  sat  on  the 
Committee,  controlled  the  National  Convention, 
and  ruled  France. 

Robespierre  and  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  faced  problems  which  required  decisive 
action.  France  was  invaded  by  foreign  armies, 
weakened  by  food  shortages  and  inflation,  and 
divided  by  internal  revolts.  To  meet  the  military 
crisis,  the  Committee  appealed  to  men,  women 
and  children  to  rally  to  the  defence  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  used  the  press,  the  theatre,  and  the  arts 
to  spread  this  message.  The  Committee  also 
introduced  conscription1  which  produced  an 
army  of  85 0  000  soldiers  by  1794.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  also  appointed  commissioners  to  supervise 
the  army  and  check  on  the  loyalty  of  the  gener¬ 
als.  One  soldier  who  did  very  well  in  this  disor¬ 
ganized  republican  army  was  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  who  saw  a  chance  to  prove  his  ability  and 
win  promotion.  While  supporting  the  Jacobins, 
Napoleon  rose  from  captain  to  major  to  brigadier 
by  the  age  of  twenty-four. 

On  the  economic  front,  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  took  action  to  maintain  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Paris  Commune  and  the  sans¬ 
culottes.  They  introduced  the  death  penalty  for 
hoarders  of  food  and  a  law  called  the  general 
Maximum  to  control  prices,  wages  and  profits. 
They  sent  commissioners  into  the  countryside  to 
collect  food  for  the  armies  and  the  cities,  and 
they  ruthlessly  crushed  any  opposition. 


Conscription  is  compulsory  military  service. 


To  deal  with  internal  rebellion,  they  used 
committees  of  surveillance  staffed  by  local  Jaco¬ 
bins  to  report  on  leading  citizens  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  The  Law  of  Suspects  (Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1793)  permitted  the  arrest  of  any 
person  suspected  of  speaking  or  acting  against 
the  Revolution.  Members  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  were  sent  out,  with  the  support  of  the 
regular  army  where  necessary,  to  crush  any 
opposition  in  the  cities  and  provinces. 

The  Law  of  Suspects  had  one  sentence  for 
incompetent  generals,  food  hoarders,  specula¬ 
tors,  and  political  critics— death.  This  was  the 
"Reign  of  Terror."  It  was  ruthless,  but  it  pro¬ 
duced  winning  generals,  fed  the  people  and 
silenced  opponents.  Although  a  very  democratic 
constitution  had  been  adopted  in  June  1793,  it 
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was  never  implemented  as  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  grappled  with  pressing  problems; 
there  was  no  time  for  criticism  and  no  place  for 
opposition.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  and  the 
guillotine  enforced  the  will  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  and  its  leader,  Robespierre. 

In  October  1793,  Marie-Antoinette  was  tried 
and  executed.  Next,  the  29  Girondins  arrested 
earlier  were  executed.  In  March  1794,  the  radical 
sans-culotte,  Jacques  Hebert,  and  his  supporters 
in  the  Paris  Commune  were  sent  to  the  guillo¬ 
tine.  In  April,  Danton  and  his  more  conservative 
Jacobin  supporters  followed  them  to  the  scaffold. 
In  this  way  Robespierre  struck  down  his  radical 
critics  in  the  Paris  Commune  and  his  conserva¬ 
tive  opponents  in  the  National  Convention. 

Robespierre  believed  that  the  elimination  of 
all  enemies  of  the  Revolution  would  allow  patri¬ 
otic  citizens  to  create  a  "Republic  of  Virtue"  ded¬ 
icated  to  liberty,  equality  and  democracy.  This 
Republic  was  to  be  founded  on  sound  morals. 
Robespierre  rejected  the  atheist  ideas  of  some 
Paris  radicals  and,  while  tolerating  religious  dif¬ 
ferences,  encouraged  the  worship  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  Robespierre  believed  that  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  teach  the  nation  loyalty,  and  he  encour¬ 
aged  the  institution  of  festivals  to  celebrate  the 
great  days  of  the  Revolution:  July  14,  1789; 
August  10,  1792;  January  21,  1793;  May  21, 

1793. 

The  drastic  measures  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  had  centralized  the  power  of  the 
national  government  in  Paris  and  had  reorgan¬ 
ized  the  army.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of 

1794,  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  led  by  bold 
young  generals,  drove  the  invaders  from  French 
soil  and  recaptured  Belgium. 


Reaction  and  Stability 

Unfortunately,  military  success  did  not  bring  an 
end  to  the  Terror  under  Robespierre.  The 
attempted  assassination  of  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  June  1794  led  to 
harsher  laws  and  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number 
of  victims.  Between  March  1793  and  June  10, 
1794,  1251  persons  were  executed  in  Paris.  From 
June  10  to  July  27,  1794,  there  were  another 


1376  executions.  Frightened  by  this  violence,  a 
number  of  members  of  the  National  Convention 
joined  together  to  overthrow  Robespierre  and 
voted  for  his  arrest.  On  July  27,  Robespierre, 
Antoine  St.  Just  (who  was  also  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Public  Safety),  and  their  friends  were 
attacked  during  a  meeting  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention.  Over  the  next  two  days,  Robespierre 
and  ninety-two  of  his  supporters  from  the  Con¬ 
vention  and  the  Paris  Commune  went  to  the 
guillotine.  Because  he  had  supported  Robes¬ 
pierre,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  arrested  at  this 
time.  He  was  jailed  for  a  short  period  and  then 
released.  The  harsh  rule  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  had  ended.  The  reaction  against 
terror  and  violence  had  begun.  Democracy  was 
to  suffer  as  a  result. 

With  the  death  of  Robespierre,  the  National 
Convention  set  out  to  restore  order.  First,  the 
Convention  drew  up  peace  treaties  with  all 
European  countries  except  Austria.  Next,  the 
Convention  began  work  on  a  moderate  constitu¬ 
tion  which  would  avoid  the  excesses  of  the  Ter¬ 
ror  and  of  mob  rule.  Representatives  from  out¬ 
side  Paris  were  determined  to  suppress  the 
power  of  the  city  mob  and  to  protect  middle 
class  principles  of  liberty  and  property.  Power 
would  be  reserved  for  the  better  classes  of 
society — the  educated  property  owners. 

The  sans-culottes,  hard  pressed  by  inflation, 
marched  on  the  National  Convention  in  April 
and  May  1795,  demanding  "bread  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1793."  Their  efforts  were  repulsed 
by  the  Convention.  The  Paris  Commune  was 
finally  dissolved,  and  the  city  government  was 
divided  into  several  sections  to  keep  the  citizens 
from  uniting  in  one  group. 

In  the  provinces  a  strong  royalist  reaction 
had  emerged  in  1795.  Plans  were  laid  to  place 
the  young  son  of  Louis  XVI  on  the  throne  as  a 
constitutional  monarch.  These  plans  fell  through 
when  the  ten  year-old  boy  died  on  June  8,  1795. 
The  late  King's  brother,  the  future  Louis  XVIII, 
issued  a  manifesto  in  July  demanding  a  complete 
return  to  the  Old  Regime.  Such  a  step  elimi¬ 
nated  any  chance  of  a  peaceful  return  to 
monarchy. 

On  August  22,  1795,  a  new  republican  con¬ 
stitution  was  proclaimed.  It  limited  participation 
to  property  owners  and  gave  executive  power  to 
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On  July  27,  1794,  Robespierre  is  attacked  in  the  National 
Convention. 


a  committee  of  five  directors  who  called  them¬ 
selves  the  Directory.  The  Directory  passed  many 
useful  laws  in  education  and  justice,  but  still 
failed  to  control  inflation. 

In  October  1795  pro-royalist  riots  in  Paris 
were  suppressed  by  loyal  republican  troops  led 
by  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  In  May  1796, 
the  journalist  Francois-Noel  Babeuf  led  a  feeble 
revolt  against  the  Directory,  demanding  perfect 
equality  and  an  end  to  private  property.  Babeuf's 
followers  were  called  the  "Conspiracy  of  Equals," 
and  they  believed  that  the  Revolution  had  not 
been  completed.  But  their  revolt  was  easily 
crushed  and  Babeuf  was  guillotined.  The  Paris 
mob  was  finally  disarmed. 


Questions 

THE  SEPTEMBER  MASSACRES 

1.  Why  did  the  people  of  Paris  panic  in  1792? 

2.  Why  did  the  “September  Massacres”  occur? 

THE  RULE  OF  THE  GIRONDINS 

3.  Describe  the  National  Convention  after  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  September  1792. 

4.  Why  did  the  Girondins  and  the  Mountain  dis¬ 
agree  with  each  other,  and  why  were  the  men  of 
the  Plain  the  key  factor  in  this  dispute? 

5.  Why  were  the  Girondins  against  Louis’  execu¬ 
tion?  What  occurred  after  Louis’  death? 

6.  Why  were  the  French  military  successes  of  the 
fall  of  1792  followed  by  defeats  in  1793? 
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During  the  ", September  Massacres,"  there  is  uncontrolled 
violence  in  the  streets. 


THE  JACOBINS,  ROBESPIERRE,  AND  TERROR 

7.  How  did  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins  gain 
power? 

8.  How  did  Robespierre  solve  the  military  crisis? 

9.  What  was  the  Law  of  Suspects? 

10.  Who  were  Robespierre’s  critics  and  how  did  he 
get  rid  of  them? 

11.  Why  did  Robespierre  select  July  14,  1789, 
August  10,  1792,  January  21,  1793,  and  May  21, 
1793,  as  festival  days  of  the  Revolution? 

REACTION  AND  STABILITY 

12.  Why  was  there  a  reaction  against  Robespierre? 

13.  What  steps  did  the  National  Convention  take  to 
restore  order? 

14.  What  role  did  Napoleon  play  in  restoring  order 
at  this  time? 


DOCUMENTS 


How  Did  the  September  Massacres 
Affect  the  Revolution? 

"I  HAD  JUST  REACHED  the  Rue  de  Seine  when  I  noticed 
an  unusual  light  and  heard  a  great  clamor  which 
seemed  to  come  from  the  direction  of  the  Rue  Sainte- 
Marguerite.  I  went  up  to  a  group  of  women  gathered 
on  the  corner  of  the  street  and  asked  them  what  all 
the  noise  was  about. 

"  'Where  on  earth  does  this  bloke  come  from?'  one 
of  the  women  asked,  looking  at  her  neighbor.  'Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  don't  know  that  they're  taking  care 
of  the  goods  in  the  prisons?  Look!  Look  down  there 
in  the  gutter.' 

"The  gutter  ran  with  blood.  They  were  butcher¬ 
ing  the  poor  creatures  in  the  Abbaye.  Their  cries 
were  mingled  with  the  yells  of  the  executioners,  and 
the  light  which  I  had  observed  came  from  bonfires 
which  the  murderers  had  lit  to  illuminate  their 
exploits.  — Philippe  Morice,  September  2,  1792 

"This  is  a  very  terrible  business.  But  they  are  our 
deadly  enemies,  and  those  who  are  delivering  the 
country  from  them  are  saving  your  life  and  the  lives 
of  our  dear  children."— A  Parisian  to  his  wife,  September  2,  1792 

"Like  everyone  else,  I  was  shaking  with  fear  lest  these 
royalists  be  allowed  to  escape  from  their  prison  and 
come  and  kill  me  because  I  had  no  holy  pictures  to 
show  them.  . .  .  While  shuddering  with  horror,  we 
looked  upon  the  action  as  almost  justified;  while  it 
was  going  on,  we  went  about  our  own  affairs,  just  as 
on  any  ordinary  day.'  — A  young  seamstress,  September  2,  1792 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Hibbert) 

"THE  COMMUNE,  seeking  to  give  this  horrible 
butchery  the  semblance  of  popular  justice,  hastily 
organizes  a  tribunal  in  each  prison.  He  who  presides 
[Maillardj  has  a  long  sword  at  his  side;  he  sits  before 
a  table  strewn  with  papers,  pipes,  and  bottles.  A 
dozen  men  compose  the  monstrous  jury.  Some,  in 
workmen's  blouses,  remain  standing.  Others  lie  upon 
benches,  dozing  with  fatigue  and  drunkenness.  Three 
cutthroats  bring  in  each  prisoner.  Their  sabres  cross 
his  breast  and  he  is  warned  that  at  the  least  move¬ 
ment  he  will  be  pierced.  Two  butchers  with  naked 
swords  and  their  sleeves  rolled  up,  their  shirts  spot¬ 
ted  with  blood,  guard  the  door.  The  jailer  has  his 
hand  on  the  bolts  that  secure  it.  A  candle  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  table  adds  shadowed  somberness  to  the 
scene.  Its  wavering  light  is  reflected  on  the  sinister 
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faces  of  the  judges,  and  reveals  their  fierce  and  hide¬ 
ous  features.  'Your  name  and  your  profession/  comes 
in  harsh  tones  from  the  president.  'Take  care;  a  lie 
will  be  your  ruin/ 

"No  plea  can  save  the  designated  victim.  A  man  of 
sixty  is  presented  as  the  president  consults  his  jail- 
book.  Two  national  guards  appear  to  speak  for  the 
accused  in  the  name  of  the  Croix-Rouge  section. 

They  insist  that  he  has  always  been  a  good  citizen. 
Recommendations  are  useless  in  the  case  of  traitors/ 
says  the  president  shortly.  'But  that  is  horrible/  the 
man  cries  out.  'Your  trial  is  an  assassination/  'My 
hands  have  been  washed  of  it/  the  president  replies. 
Please  conduct  the  gentleman/  He  is  hustled  out  into 

the  COUrt  and  slaughtered.  — Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  September  1792 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Higgins) 

THE  COMMUNE  of  Paris  takes  the  first  opportunity  of 
informing  its  brethren  of  all  the  departements  that  some 
of  the  fierce  conspirators  detained  in  its  prisons  have 
been  put  to  death  by  the  people,  who  regarded  this 
act  of  justice  as  indispensable,  in  order  to  restrain  by 
intimidation  the  thousands  of  traitors  hidden  within 
its  walls  at  the  moment  when  it  was  marching 
against  the  enemy.  And  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
whole  nation,  after  the  long  sequence  of  treachery 
which  has  brought  it  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  will  be 
anxious  to  adopt  this  most  necessary  method  of  pub¬ 
lic  security;  and  that  all  Frenchmen  will  exclaim,  with 
the  people  of  Paris,  "We  are  marching  against  the  foe, 
but  we  will  not  leave  these  brigands  behind  us  to  cut 
the  throats  of  our  children  and  of  our  wives."— a  letter 

from  the  Commune,  September,  1792 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Hibbert) 


Assignment  14  September  1792 


Many  people  are  confused  by  the  increase  in  vio¬ 
lence.  They  “shudder  with  horror”  and  yet  believe 
the  killings  are  justified. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  look  carefully  at  the  char¬ 
acter  you  have  created  over  the  previous  four  chap¬ 
ters.  How  will  you  respond  to  this  violence?  You 
must  answer  this  question  honestly  because  the  vio¬ 
lence  will  get  worse  and  your  own  life  will  often  be  in 
jeopardy. 

In  your  journal,  write  down  your  thoughts  as  you 
witness  the  massacre  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 


What  Problems  Confronted  the 
Girondins? 

Up  TO  NOW  a  common  danger  had  restrained  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parties  that  composed  the  Convention,  but  dis¬ 
sension  was  not  long  in  breaking  out.  The  Girondins 
began  the  attack.  The  Jacobins,  sustained  by  their 
clubs  and  the  commune  of  Paris,  did  not  remain  long 
on  the  defensive.  They  also  made  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  the  Girondins.  Both  sides  treated  their  adver¬ 
saries  as  royalists,  declaring  themselves  the  only  good 
republicans. 

The  Jacobins  accused  the  Girondins  of  wanting 
to  establish  a  federal  government.  This  was  a  sure 
means  of  rendering  them  odious  to  the  Parisians, 
who  saw  in  this  project  nothing  but  approaching  ruin. 
The  Girondins,  henceforth  working  for  the  good  will 
of  the  departments,  accused  the  Jacobins  of  wanting 
to  concentrate  the  government  in  the  city  of  Paris. 
They  would  accomplish  this  by  making  the  commune 
the  centre  of  authority  and  all  Frenchmen  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Paris,  as  all  the  peoples  of  Italy  had  been  the 
subjects  of  Rome  under  the  Roman  Republic.— Marquis 

de  Ferrieres 

Already  Marat  had  spoken  of  cutting  off  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  heads.  This  proposition, 
which  made  us  (Girondins)  recoil  in  horror,  did  not 
disconcert  the  Mountain.  Robespierre  had  already 
declared  that  no  Frenchman  should  possess  an 
income  of  more  than  three  thousand  livres;  and 
although  respect  for  private  property  was  daily  pro¬ 
claimed,  it  was  daily  violated,  either  indirectly  by 
decrees  or  directly  by  the  use  of  force.  There  was  an 
open  attack  upon  business,  business  men,  landed 
proprietors,  farmers,  and  every  class  and  branch  of 
industry. 

Already  shops  had  been  broken  into,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  formal  and  public  invitation  of  Marat, 
who  also  proposed  hanging  some  of  the  merchants 
before  their  doors.  We  were  forced  to  summon  him 
before  the  tribunal.  The  history  of  his  dishonorable 
triumph  and  acquittal  without  a  trial  is  known  to 

<dl*  Arnaud  Median,  Member  of  the  National  Convention 

The  Girondins  were  still  masters,  but  their  power 
was  continually  undermined  by  the  violence  of  Marat 
and  the  Jacobins. 

One  man  alone  could  have  aided  them  in  saving 
king  and  country.  They  managed  to  alienate  him. 

That  man  was  Danton.  Harsh,  ugly,  ferocious,  com¬ 
mon,  and  ignorant,  he  had  much  natural  intelligence 
and  an  energetic  character.  When  the  danger  was 
greatest  from  the  Prussians  he  alone  had  maintained 
his  courage,  and  had  the  Girondins  had  the  good 
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sense  to  join  him,  he  would  have  broken  up  the  atro¬ 
cious  Marat  faction.  He  would  have  controlled  or  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Jacobins,  and  perhaps  have  saved  the  life 

of  Louis  XVI.— Charles  Francois  Dumouriez,  Commander  of  the  Armies 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Higgins) 


Assignment  15  November  1,  1792 


You  have  been  asked  by  your  neighbors  whom  you 
support  in  the  struggle  between  the  Girondins  and 
the  Jacobins  and  you  have  told  them  that  you  will 
give  them  an  answer  tomorrow.  You  know  your 
answer  could  determine  whether  you  live  or  die  in 
the  future,  depending  on  which  group  wins.  In  your 
journal  record  your  decision  about  which  group  you 
support  and  give  your  reasons. 

What  Problems  Confronted  the 
Girondins?  (continued) 

The  PRESIDENT  (Barere):  Louis,  you  are  arraigned  by 
the  French  nation.  The  National  Convention  decreed 
on  the  3rd  of  December  that  you  should  be  tried 
before  it.  On  December  6  it  decreed  that  today  you 
should  be  heard  at  the  bar.  You  are  about  to  hear  the 
reading  of  the  act  stating  the  case.  Louis,  be  seated. 

Louis  seats  himself.  A  secretary  (Mailhe)  reads 
the  act,  which  the  president  then  proceeds  to  take  up 
article  by  article. 

The  President:  Louis,  you  are  to  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  the  National  Convention  has  authorized 
me  to  put  to  you.  Louis,  the  French  people  accuse  you 
of  having  committed  a  multitude  of  crimes  in  order  to 
establish  your  tyranny  through  the  destruction  of 
liberty. 

On  June  20,  1789,  you  attacked  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  by  suspending  the  meetings  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  driving  them  from  the  place  of  their 
sittings  by  violence.  This  is  attested  by  the  official  act 
which  was  drawn  up  by  the  members  of  the  Constit¬ 
uent  Assembly  at  the  Tennis  Court  of  Versailles. 
What  have  you  to  say? 

Louis:  That  at  the  time  there  were  no  existing  laws 
on  that  subject. 

The  President:  On  June  23,  you  attempted  to  dictate 


laws  to  the  nation.  You  surrounded  the  representa¬ 
tives  with  troops,  presented  two  royal  declarations 
subversive  of  all  liberty,  and  ordered  the  representa¬ 
tives  to  separate.  Your  own  declarations  and  the  offi¬ 
cial  minutes  of  the  Assembly  attest  this.  What  have 
you  to  say? 

Louis:  The  same  as  before. 

The  President:  You  marched  an  army  against  the 
citizens  of  Paris,  your  satellites  (henchmen)  caused 
their  blood  to  flow,  and  you  recalled  this  army  only 
when  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  and  a  general  insur¬ 
rection  showed  that  the  people  were  victorious.  The 
speeches  that  you  made  the  9th,  10th,  and  14th  of 
July  made  known  your  intentions,  and  the  massacres 
at  the  Tuileries  are  charged  to  you.  What  have  you  to 
say? 

Louis:  I  was  the  master  at  that  time  to  call  out 
troops  as  I  wished.  It  was  never  my  intention  to  shed 

blood.— Record  of  Louis'  Trial,  December  11,  1792 

Article  I.  The  National  Convention  decrees  that  Louis 
Capet,  late  King  of  the  French,  is  guilty  of  conspiring 
against  the  liberty  of  the  nation  and  of  attempts 
against  the  general  safety  of  the  state. 

II.  The  National  Convention  decrees  that  Louis 
Capet  undergo  the  penalty  of  death.— Decrees  of  the 

National  Convention,  January  15,  1793 

"The  march  lasted  nearly  two  hours.  Every  street  was 
lined  with  several  ranks  of  citizens,  armed  sometimes 
with  pikes  and  sometimes  with  muskets.  . . . 

"The  carriage  arrived  ...  in  the  greatest  silence,  at 
the  Place  Louis  XV,  and  came  to  a  halt  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  empty  space  that  had  been  left  around  the 
scaffold.  This  space  was  bordered  with  cannon;  and 
beyond,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  a  multitude 
in  arms.  . .  . 

"As  soon  as  the  king  descended  from  the  carriage, 
three  executioners  surrounded  him  and  wished  to 
take  off  his  coat.  He  repulsed  them  with  dignity  and 
took  it  off  himself.  The  executioners,  whom  the 
proud  bearing  of  the  king  had  momentarily  discon¬ 
certed,  seemed  then  to  resume  their  audacity  and, 
surrounding  him  again,  attempted  to  tie  his  hands. 
'What  are  you  trying  to  do?'  asked  the  king,  with¬ 
drawing  his  hands  abruptly. 

"  'Tie  you,'  replied  one  of  the  executioners. 

"'Tie  me!'  returned  the  king  in  an  indignant  tone. 
'No,  I  will  never  consent;  do  what  you  are  ordered  to 
do,  but  I  will  not  be  tied.'  The  executioners  insisted, 
they  lifted  their  voices,  and  seemed  about  to  call  for 
help  in  order  to  use  force.  .  .  . 

"'Sire,'  I  said  to  him  with  tears,  'in  this  new  out¬ 
rage  I  see  only  a  final  resemblance  between  Your 
Majesty  and  the  Savior  who  is  to  reward  you.' 
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Louis  XVI  is  executed,  January  21,  1793. 


"At  these  words  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven  with 
a  sorrowing  look  that  I  cannot  describe  . .  .  and,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  executioners,  said:  'Do  what  you  wish;  I 
will  drain  the  cup  to  the  dregs.' 

"The  steps  that  led  to  the  scaffold  were  extremely 
steep  in  ascent.  The  king  was  obliged  to  hold  to  my 
arm,  and  by  the  pains  he  seemed  to  take,  I  feared  that 
his  courage  had  begun  to  weaken;  but  what  was  my 
astonishment  when,  upon  arriving  at  the  last  step,  I 
saw  him  escape,  so  to  speak,  from  my  hands,  cross 
the  length  of  the  scaffold  with  firm  step  to  impose 
silence,  by  a  single  glance,  upon  ten  or  fifteen 
drummers  who  were  in  front  of  him,  and  with  a  voice 
so  strong  that  it  could  be  heard  at  the  Pont- 


Tournant,  distinctly  pronounce  these  words  forever 
memorable:  'I  die  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  imputed 
to  me.  I  pardon  the  authors  of  my  death,  and  pray 
God  that  the  blood  you  are  about  to  shed  will  never 
fall  upon  France.' 

".  .  .  the  executioners  seized  him,  the  knife  struck 
him,  his  head  fell  at  fifteen  minutes  after  ten.  The 
executioners  seized  it  by  the  hair,  and  showed  it  to 
the  multitude,  whose  cries  of  'Long  live  the  Repub¬ 
lic!  resounded  to  the  very  bosom  of  the  Convention, 
whose  place  of  meeting  was  only  a  few  steps  from 
the  place  of  execution.  — Henry  Edgeworth  de  Firmont,  Confessor 
January  21,  1793 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Higgins) 
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Charlotte  Corday  stabbed  Marat  to  death  in  his  bath,  July  16, 
1793. 


Assignment  16  January  21,  1793 


You  were  at  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  earlier  today. 
While  you  watched  him  walk  to  the  guillotine,  you 
remembered  the  days  when  Louis  first  became  King. 
Have  your  thoughts  about  Louis  changed?  Do  you 
believe  he  was  guilty  as  charged  at  his  trial?  How  do 
you  feel  about  the  future  of  the  monarchy  in  France? 

The  Jacobins  and  Robespierre:  Why 
Did  Terror  Become  the  Solution? 

Let  US  RISE!  Yes,  let  us  all  rise!  Let  us  arrest  all  the 
enemies  of  our  revolution,  and  all  suspected  persons. 
Let  us  exterminate,  without  pity,  all  conspirators, 
unless  we  wish  to  be  exterminated  ourselves.— from  a 

Jacobin  circular,  Paris,  April  5,  1793 

from  A  Documentary  Survey  of  the  French  Revolution 

"FOR  A  LONG  TIME  you  have  been  promising  to  put  an 
end  to  the  people's  misfortunes;  but  what  have  you 
done  about  them?  You  have  just  drawn  up  a  constitu¬ 
tion  for  which  you  are  going  to  seek  the  people's 


sanction.  In  it  have  you  banned  speculation?  No.  In  it 
have  you  declared  a  penalty  against  hoarders  and 
monopolists?  No.  Well!  We  declare  to  you  that  you 
have  not  finished  your  work.  You  who  inhabit  the 
Mountain,  worthy  sans-culottes,  will  you  remain 
forever  inactive? 

"You  must  not  fear  to  incur  the  hatred  of  the 
rich — that  is  to  say,  of  the  wicked;  you  must  sacrifice 
everything  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  .  — Jacques  Roux, 

Priest,  June  25,  1793 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Beik) 

THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  itself  was  now  only 
nominally  a  representative  body,  having  become  an 
instrument  of  the  Terror.  Upon  the  ruins  of  its  inde¬ 
pendence  rose  the  monstrous  dictatorship  of  the 
famous  committee  of  public  safety. 

The  majority  of  the  Convention  did  not  want  the 
Terror  any  more  than  did  the  majority  of  the  nation. 
But  through  weakness  or  fear,  it  showed  no  open 
disapproval  of  what  it  privately  censured,  and  pre¬ 
served  a  mournful  silence.  The  sessions,  previously  so 
long  and  stormy,  were  now  for  the  most  part  calm 
and  formal,  lasting  only  an  hour  or  so.  What  little  lib¬ 
erty  they  had  was  in  regard  to  things  of  no  impor¬ 
tance.  The  more  serious  matters  they  left  to  the 
Committee  of  public  safety.— Antoine-CIaire  Thibaudeau, 

Member  of  the  National  Convention 

Forgive  me,  dear  Papa,  for  having  disposed  of  my  life 
without  your  permission.  I  have  avenged  many  inno¬ 
cent  victims;  I  have  prevented  numerous  other  disas¬ 
ters;  the  people  will  some  day  see  this  clearly  and  re¬ 
joice  at  having  been  delivered  from  a  tyrant  .  .  . 

Farewell,  dear  Papa.  Forget  me,  or  what  is  better, 
rejoice  over  my  fate;  the  cause  was  splendid.  You 
know  your  daughter;  she  would  not  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  unworthy  motives.  I  embrace  my  sister, 
whom  I  love  with  all  my  heart,  as  I  do  likewise  all  my 
relatives.  Farewell,  and  do  not  forget  the  verse  of 
Corneille:  "It  is  crime  that  is  shameful,  and  not  the 
scaffold." 

Tomorrow,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  shall  be  judged. 

July  16,  1793  . — Charlotte  Corday  (letter  written  after  she  killed 

Marat) 

Article  I.  From  this  moment  until  that  in  which  our 
enemies  shall  have  been  driven  from  the  territory  of 
the  Republic,  all  Frenchmen  are  permanently  requisi¬ 
tioned  for  service  in  the  armies. 

Young  men  will  go  forth  to  battle;  married  men 
will  forge  weapons  and  transport  munitions;  women 
will  make  tents  and  clothing,  and  serve  in  hospitals; 
children  will  make  lint  from  old  linen;  and  old  men 
will  be  brought  to  the  public  squares  to  arouse  the 
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The  artist  }.L.  David's  sketch  of  Marie-Antoinette  on  her  way 
to  execution.  She  is  37  years  old. 


courage  of  the  soldiers,  while  preaching  the  unity  of 
the  Republic  and  hatred  against  kings. 

II.  Public  buildings  shall  be  converted  into  bar¬ 
racks  and  public  squares  into  munition  workshops. 

III.  Muskets  shall  be  given  exclusively  to  those 
who  march  against  the  enemy. 

IV.  Saddle-horses  are  requisitioned  to  complete 
the  cavalry  corps;  draught  horses  other  than  those 
employed  in  agriculture  will  be  used  in  the  artillery 
and  to  haul  munitions. 

V.  The  committee  of  public  safety  is  charged  to 
take  all  measures  necessary  for  the  immediate  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  special  manufactory  of  arms  of  all  kinds 
to  correspond  to  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  French 
people.  It  is,  in  consequence,  authorized  to  set  up  all 
the  establishments,  manufactories,  workshops,  and 
laboratories  deemed  necessary  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  work,  and  requisition  throughout  the 
whole  Republic  the  craftsmen  and  workers  that  can 
assist  in  making  this  a  success.— The  Levee  en  Masse,  August 

23,  1793 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Higgins) 

YES,  TERROR  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  ought  to  be 
for  the  selfish,  for  the  federalists,  for  the  heartless 
rich,  for  dishonest  opportunists,  for  shameless  intri¬ 
guers,  for  unpatriotic  cowards,  for  all  who  do  not  feel 
the  dignity  of  being  free  men  and  pure  republicans. 
Rivers  of  blood  have  been  shed  for  the  gold  of  Peru. 
Well!  Does  not  liberty  have  the  same  right  to  sacrifice 
lives,  fortunes,  and  even,  for  a  time,  individual  liber¬ 
ties?  In  the  thick  of  battle  is  there  any  foolish  wailing 
over  the  soldiers  fallen  from  the  ranks?  Is  not  the 
French  Revolution  just  such  a  deadly  combat,  a  war 
to  the  death  between  those  who  want  to  be  free  and 
those  content  to  be  slaves?  This  is  the  situation,  and 
the  French  people  have  gone  too  far  to  retreat  with 
honor  and  safety.  There  is  no  middle  ground;  France 
must  be  entirely  free  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  and 
any  means  are  justifiable  in  fighting  for  so  fine  a 

Cause. — Revolutions  de  Paris  (No.  2X2)  (a  Paris  publication) 

"In  the  cities  people  must  pretend  to  be  sans-culotte, 
because  they  guillotine  those  who  are  not;  in  the 
country  they  must  submit  to  unjust  requisitions, 
because  they  guillotine  those  who  do  not  submit;  and 
everywhere  young  men  go  forth  to  the  armies, 
because  those  who  do  not  go  are  guillotined.  The  guil¬ 
lotine,  that  is  the  great  reason  for  everything;  it  is  to¬ 
day  the  main  resort  of  the  French  government.  The 
people  are  republican  by  dint  of  guillotine."— Francois 

Buzot,  Girondin  leader 

"On  August  2,  they  awakened  us,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  to  read  to  my  mother  a  decree  of  the 


Convention.  Upon  the  summons  of  the  procurator  of 
the  commune,  she  was  to  be  conducted  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie  to  be  tried.  . .  .  When  she  arrived  at  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  they  placed  her  in  the  dirtiest,  dampest,  and 
most  unhealthful  chamber  in  the  whole  building.  She 
was  under  the  constant  surveillance  of  a  gendarme 
who  did  not  leave  her  day  or  night. 

". .  .  my  mother's  trial  had  lasted  three  days  and 
nights.  To  the  infamous  accusations  she  replied,  'I 
appeal  to  all  mothers.'  The  people  were  touched.  The 
judges,  alarmed,  and  fearing  that  sympathy  would  be 
aroused  by  her  firmness,  dignity,  and  courage,  has¬ 
tened  to  send  her  to  death.  My  mother  heard  the 
sentence  with  great  calmness."— Madame  Royale,  daughter. 

October  16,  1793,  Trial  of  Marie-Antoinette 

In  mounting  the  scaffold,  Antoinette  accidentally 
stepped  upon  the  foot  of  Citizen  Sanson,  and  the 
executioner  felt  pain  enough  to  cry,  "Oh!"  She  turned 
to  him  and  said,  "Monsieur,  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me;  it 
was  quite  unpremeditated."  She  may  have  arranged 
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A  portrait  of  Maximilien  Robespierre,  the  " Incorruptible 


this  little  scene  to  add  interest  to  her  memory;  for 
some  people  are  vain  up  to  the  very  moment  of 

death. — Revolutions  de  Paris  (No.  212)  (a  Paris  publication) 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Higgins) 

A  HYMN  TO  REASON 

Descend,  O  Liberty,  daughter  of  Nature: 

The  People  have  recaptured  their  immortal  power; 
Over  the  pompous  remains  of  age-old  imposture 
Their  hands  raise  thine  altar. 

Come,  vanquishers  of  kings,  Europe  gazes  upon  you; 
Come,  vanquish  the  false  gods. 

Thou,  holy  Liberty,  come  dwell  in  this  temple; 

Be  the  goddess  of  the  French. 

Thy  countenance  rejoices  the  most  savage  mountain. 
Amid  the  rocks  harvests  grow: 

Embellished  by  thy  hands,  the  harshest  coast. 
Embedded  in  ice,  smiles. 

Thou  doublest  pleasures,  virtues,  genius; 

Under  thy  holy  standards,  man  is  always  victorious; 
Before  knowing  thee  he  does  not  know  life; 

He  is  created  by  thy  glance. 

All  kings  make  war  on  the  sovereign  People; 

Let  them  henceforth  fall  at  thy  feet,  O  goddess; 

Soon  on  the  coffins  of  the  world's  tyrants 
The  world's  peoples  will  swear  peace. 

Warrior  liberators,  powerful,  brave  race. 

Armed  with  a  human  sword,  sanctify  terror; 

Brought  down  by  your  blows,  may  the  last  slave 
Follow  the  last  king  to  the  grave.— November  6, 1793 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Beik) 


ROBESPIERRE 

Full  Name:  Maximilien  Francois  Marie  Isidore 
Born:  May  6,  1758,  Arras,  France 
Profession:  Lawyer 
Nickname:  The  Incorruptible 
Died:  July  28,  1794,  Paris 

Fran$ois-Maximilien-Joseph  Isidore  Robespierre  was 
born  at  Arras  on  6  May  1758.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  six  and  his  father  deserted  the  family  a  year 
later.  Young  Maximilien  was  brought  up  by  two 
aunts  and  his  grandfather. 

His  manner  was  aloof;  his  laugh  dry  and  forced 
rather  than  genuine,  and  the  impression  that  he  was 
a  difficult  man  to  know  was  no  doubt  increased  by 
the  fact  that  he  habitually  wore  tinted  glasses. 

His  voice  was  thin  and  his  delivery  unimpressive 
and  hesitating,  so  much  so  that  his  audiences  habitu¬ 
ally  wondered  whether  he  had  finished  what  he  was 
saying  or  whether  a  few  more  words  were  to  come. 

His  law  practice  did  not  grow  as  fast  as  he  had 
hoped.  He  was  not  elected  to  the  dining  club  of  the 
leading  barristers  of  Arras  and  began  to  suffer  feel¬ 
ings  of  resentment  against  both  his  fellow  attorneys 
and  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was  incapable  of  making 
close  friends  and  though  in  late  years  he  talked  elo¬ 
quently  of  "the  people"  and  was  jealous  of  anyone 
else  who  claimed  to  understand  them,  he  recoiled 
from  intimacy  with  any  particular  one  of  them.  He 
never  married. 

from  The  Elysian  Fields 

"ROBESPIERRE  esteemed  only  one  other  virtue,  patri¬ 
otism,  and  never  wondered  whether  patriotism 
depended  upon  other  virtues.  One  day  he  praised  a 
man  named  Desfieux,  who  was  noted  for  his  dishon¬ 
esty,  and  whom  he  afterwards  sent  to  the  scaffold. 
'But  your  Desfieux,'  I  said  to  him,  'is  known  to  be  a 
scoundrel.' 

'No  matter;  he  is  a  good  patriot.' 

'A  fraudulent  bankrupt.' 

'But  a  good  patriot.' 

'He  is  a  thief.' 

'A  good  patriot.' 

"And  I  could  not  drag  anything  from  him  except 
these  three  words."— Arnaud  Meillan 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Higgins) 

"FRENCHMEN!  Men  of  July  14,  who  knew  how  to  win 
liberty  without  guide  or  master,  come,  let  us  form 
this  army  which  must  free  the  world.  Come;  we  will 
combine  our  resources  to  buy  you  arms;  we  will  fight 
naked,  like  the  Americans — come. 

"Let  the  people,  awakened,  encouraged  by  the 
energy  of  their  representatives,  regain  that  attitude 
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which  for  a  moment  made  all  their  oppressors  trem¬ 
ble;  let  us  conquer  our  internal  enemies;  let  us  make 
war  on  the  conspirators  and  on  despotism,  and  then 
let  us  march  against  Leopold;  let  us  march  against  all 
the  tyrants  of  the  earth. 

"Human  reason  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  march¬ 
ing  against  thrones,  with  slow  steps. 

"The  European  despots  have  ravaged  our  har¬ 
vests,  set  fire  to  our  cities,  massacred  our  women  and 
children;  the  blood  of  three  hundred  thousand  French 
has  already  flowed;  the  blood  of  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  others  will  perhaps  still  flow  in  order  that  the 
simple  laborer  may  sit  in  the  senate  at  the  side  of  the 
rich  grain  merchant;  in  order  that  the  artisan  may 
vote  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  at  the  side  of  the 
illustrous  wholesale  merchant,  or  the  conceited  law¬ 
yer,  and  that  the  intelligent  and  virtuous  poor  person 
may  retain  the  bearing  of  a  man  in  the  presence  of 
someone  imbecile,  corrupt,  and  rich! 

"Spare  the  aristocracy,  and  you  will  prepare  fifty 
years  of  troubles  for  yourselves.  Dare — this  word  con¬ 
tains  the  whole  policy  of  our  revolution. 

"The  French  people  seem  to  have  outdistanced  by 
two  thousand  years  the  rest  of  the  human  race;  one 
is  tempted  to  consider  the  French  as  a  different  spe¬ 
cies  in  the  midst  of  mankind.  Europe  is  on  its  knees 
before  the  shadows  of  the  tyrants  whom  we  are 
punishing. 

"In  Europe  a  peasant,  an  artisan,  is  an  animal 
(  tamed  for  the  pleasures  of  a  noble;  in  France  the 
nobles  seek  to  transform  themselves  into  peasants 
and  artisans,  and  cannot  even  obtain  that  honor. 

"Europe  does  not  see  how  one  can  live  without 
kings,  without  nobles;  and  we  how  one  can  live  with 
them. 

"Europe  lavishes  its  blood  to  fasten  the  chains  of 
mankind,  and  we  shed  ours  to  break  them. 

"I  am  French,  I  am  one  of  your  representatives.  O 
sublime  people!  Receive  the  sacrifice  of  my  whole 
being:  happy  is  he  who  is  born  in  your  midst!  Still 
happier  he  who  can  die  for  your  well-being!"— 

Robespierre 

"It  is  necessary  to  annihilate  both  the  internal  and 
external  enemies  of  the  republic  or  perish  with  its 
fall.  Now,  in  this  situation  your  first  political  maxim 
should  be  that  one  guides  the  people  by  reason,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  people  by  terror. 

"If  the  driving  force  of  popular  government  in 
peacetime  is  virtue,  that  of  popular  government  dur¬ 
ing  a  revolution  is  both  virtue  and  terror:  virtue,  without 
which  terror  is  destructive;  terror,  without  which 
virtue  is  impotent.  Terror  is  only  justice  that  is 
prompt,  severe,  and  inflexible."— Robespierre,  February  5,  1794 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Beik) 


j.  THE  FRENCH  people  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

4.  Festivals  shall  be  instituted  to  remind  man  of 
the  concept  of  the  Divinity  and  of  the  dignity  of  his 
being. 

7.  The  French  people  shall  celebrate  the  following 
festivals: 

To  the  Supreme  Being  and  to  nature;  to  the 
human  race;  to  the  French  people;  to  the  benefactors 
of  humanity;  to  the  martyrs  of  liberty;  to  liberty  and 
equality;  to  the  Republic;  to  the  liberty  of  the  world; 
to  the  love  of  the  Patrie-,  to  the  hatred  of  tyrants  and 
traitors;  to  truth;  to  justice;  to  modesty;  to  glory  and 
immortality;  to  friendship;  to  frugality;  to  courage;  to 
good  faith;  to  heroism;  to  disinterestedness;  to  stoic¬ 
ism;  to  love;  to  conjugal  love;  to  paternal  love;  to 
maternal  tenderness;  to  filial  piety;  to  infancy;  to 
youth;  to  manhood;  to  old  age;  to  misfortune;  to  agri¬ 
culture;  to  industry;  to  our  forefathers;  to  posterity; 

to  happiness;— Decree  establishing  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being,  May 

7,  1794 

from  A  Documentary  Survey  of  the  French  Revolution 


Assignment  17  May  1794 


You  have  often  heard  Robespierre  speak,  and  per¬ 
haps  you  know  him  personally.  Do  you  like  the 
man?  Do  you  agree  with  his  ideas?  Find  two  or  three 
other  individuals  who  share  something  of  your  basic 
political  ideas.  As  a  group,  discuss  the  following 
issues: 

1.  the  Jacobin  takeover  of  the  government, 

2.  the  demands  of  the  Paris  radicals, 

3.  conscription, 

4.  Marie-Antoinette’s  execution, 

5.  “A  Hymn  to  Reason,” 

6.  Robespierre’s  policies, 

7.  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being. 
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Reaction  and  Stability:  Is  the 
Revolution  Over? 

ROBESPIERRE'S  turn  had  come  at  last.  By  fawning 
upon  the  people  he  had  become  their  idol,  and  this 
will  happen  to  any  man  who  declaims  against  the 
rich,  causing  the  people  to  hope  for  a  division  of  the 
spoils.  Through  the  populace,  he  ruled  the  Jacobin 
Club;  through  the  Jacobin  Club,  the  Convention,  and 
through  the  Convention,  France.  He  dictated  decrees 
and  directed  the  administration.  Nothing  was  done 
except  by  his  orders  or  with  his  approval.  The  tribu¬ 
nal  beheaded  those  he  designated  without  investiga¬ 
tion.  His  power  seemed  as  terrible  to  his  accomplices 
as  it  did  to  his  victims.  A  number  had  been  sacrificed 
already  and  others  feared  the  same  fate.  They  banded 
together  to  pull  down  the  idol  they  themselves  had 

Set  Up.— Arnaud  Median 

The  committee  of  general  security  ordered  that 
Robespierre  be  taken  to  the  prison  of  the  Concier- 
gerie.  His  trial  was  short.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  guillotined,  together  with  Saint-Just,  Couthon, 
and  his  other  accomplices.  It  was  quite  a  distance 
from  the  Palais  de  Justice  to  the  scaffold.  Along  the 
whole  course,  the  people  pursued  Robespierre  with 
hoots.  He  had  been  given  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
tumbril  (cart),  his  face  half  covered  by  a  dirty,  blood¬ 
stained  cloth  which  enveloped  his  jaw.1  It  may  be  said 
that  this  man,  who  had  brought  so  much  anguish  to 
others,  suffered  during  these  twenty-four  hours  all 
the  pain  and  agony  that  a  mortal  can  experience.— 

Pierre  Durand  de  Maillane,  Deputy  of  the  Third  Estate,  July  28,  1794 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Higgins) 

"IT  IS  PAINFUL  for  me  to  retrace  for  you  the  picture  of 
the  Terror.  Why  can  I  not  tear  out  these  shameful, 
bloody  pages  of  our  history,  when  France,  bristling 
with  prisons,  covered  with  scaffolds,  innundated  with 
blood,  torn  apart  by  civil  war,  saw  devastation  and 
death  hover  over  all  of  its  communes!  Why  can  I  not 
bury  those  days  when  innocence  was  massacred,  fam¬ 
ilies  dispersed,  decency  outraged,  fortunes  handed 
over,  all  talents,  all  virtues  turned  into  crimes,  and 
when  the  people's  representatives  themselves, 
awaited  each  day  the  moment  when  their  execution¬ 
ers  would  come  to  give  orders  for  their  torture! 

"But  what  am  I  saying.  Citizens?  .  . .  Let  these 
somber  jails,  these  ferocious  committees,  these  blood¬ 
thirsty  Jacobins  never  leave  our  memories.  Let  these 
sad  and  terrible  memories  serve  as  a  signal  in  all 
countries  and  all  times,  for  avoiding  anarchy,  false 


Robespierre  was  shot  in  the  jaw  the  day  before. 


patriotism,  and  the  fanaticism  of  demagogues.  .  . . 

"We  must  be  governed  by  the  best;  the  best  are 
those  who  are  best  educated  and  most  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  laws:  now,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  you  find  such  men  only  among  those  who 
own  a  piece  of  property. 

"The  man  without  property  will  establish  taxes 
disastrous  for  commerce  and  agriculture,  because 
they  will  not  have  feared,  or  foreseen  the  results; 
they  will  precipitate  us,  finally,  into  violence."  — Boissy 

d'Anglas,  Speaker  of  the  Convention,  June  23, 1795 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Beik) 

PARIS  ONCE  MORE  reassumes  a  gay  aspect;  the  poor 
again  have  bread,  and  the  rich  display  the  appendages 
of  wealth.  The  processions  of  death  which  once 
darkened  the  streets  are  now  succeeded  by  carriages, 
elegant  in  simplicity  though  not  decorated  with  the 
blazonry  of  arms  or  the  lace  of  liveries.  With  the  care¬ 
less  simplicity  of  children  who  after  the  rigors  of 
school  hasten  to  their  sports,  the  Parisians,  shaking 
off  the  hideous  remembrance  of  the  past,  fly  to 
scenes  of  pleasure. 

Since  the  Revolution  had  lowered  the  nobility  and 
raised  the  bourgeoisie,  they  were  now  on  the  same 
level.  Consequently  no  one  was  humiliated  or  tried  to 
humiliate  others,  and  monarchical  refinement  and 
republican  roughness  tempered  one  another.  The 
ostentation  of  the  newly  rich  has  been  greatly 
denounced.  There  has  been  much  ridiculing  of  their 
clumsy,  embarrassed  manners,  and  the  bad  taste  that 
reigned  in  most  of  the  salons  under  the  Republic.— 

Antoine-Claire  Thibaudeau,  1795 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Higgins) 

"YOU  MUST  RESTORE  that  government  which,  for 
fourteen  centuries,  constituted  the  glory  of  France 
and  the  delight  of  her  inhabitants;  which  rendered 
our  country  the  most  flourishing  of  states,  and  your¬ 
selves  the  happiest  of  people:  it  is  our  wish  to  restore 

it.  — The  Future  Louis  XVIII,  July  1795 

from  The  French  Revolution  (Beik) 

At  LAST  it  is  all  over;  my  first  impulse  is  to  let  you 
hear  from  me.  The  royalists  were  daily  becoming 
bolder.  The  Convention  gave  orders  that  the  Lepelle- 
tier  Section  should  be  disarmed;  it  repulsed  the 
troops.  The  Convention  appointed  Barras  to  com¬ 
mand  the  armed  forces;  the  Committees  chose  me  as 
second  in  command.  We  disposed  our  troops;  the 
enemy  attacked  us  at  the  Tuileries;  we  killed  a  large 
number  of  them;  they  killed  thirty  of  our  men  and 
wounded  sixty.  We  have  disarmed  the  Sections,  and 
all  is  quiet.  As  usual,  I  was  unharmed.  — Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  letter  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  October  6,  1795 

from  A  Documentary  History  of  the  French  Revolution 
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Assignment  18  October  1795 


The  last  few  months  of  your  life— since  the  death  of 
Robespierre — have  been  very  eventful.  It  has  been  a 
period  of  re-adjustment.  Are  you  thankful  the  Terror 
is  over?  Are  you  trying  to  re-capture  the  life  you 
lived  before  the  Revolution  began  in  1789?  Look 
back  through  your  diary  and  then  make  one  last 
entry  in  it,  listing  those  events  in  the  past  eleven 
years  which  affected  you  most  as  an  individual. 


wm  *'■■■ 


EPILOGUE 


Napoleon-The  Rise 

to  Power 


As  a  reward  for  dispersing  the  royalist  mob  in 
Paris  in  1795,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  made 
commander  of  the  French  army  in  Italy.  The 
French  invasion  of  Italy  revealed  the  conflicting 
aims  of  the  Revolution  under  the  Directory.  The 
Directory  said  that  the  goal  was  to  liberate 
northern  Italy  from  Austrian  control.  In  reality, 
the  Directory  needed  the  honor,  glory,  and 
money  from  the  Italian  campaign  to  stay  in 
power.  The  Directory  became  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  the  army.  Power  gradually 
slipped  from  the  hands  of  the  politicians  to  the 
arms  of  the  soldiers. 

The  soldier  who  took  the  greatest  advantage 
of  the  Directory's  weakness  was  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  Napoleon  was  a  brilliant,  ambitious, 
and  ruthless  opportunist.  The  second  son  of  a 
poor  Corsican  nobleman,  Napoleon  was  born  in 
1769,  one  year  after  Corsica  was  taken  over  by 
France.  From  1779  to  1785  he  attended  military 
colleges  in  France  on  a  king's  scholarship. 
Although  he  was  an  outstanding  student  in 
mathematics  and  history,  Napoleon  was  not 
popular  with  his  classmates.  He  was  an  aggres¬ 
sive  and  bullying  boy  given  to  temper  tantrums, 
and  his  French  classmates  mocked  his  Corsican 
accent  and  poor  background.  Napoleon  deeply 
resented  his  dependence  on  the  King's  scholar¬ 
ship  and  the  superior  attitude  of  the  sons  of  the 
French  nobility. 


J.L.  David's  painting  of  Napoleon's  coronation  in  1804. 


In  1785  Lieutenant  Bonaparte  was  assigned 
to  an  artillery  regiment  in  Louis  XVI's  army. 

Here  he  received  practical  training  in  artillery 
tactics  to  complement  his  formal  education. 

When  the  Revolution  began  in  1789,  Napoleon 
supported  the  demands  of  the  people  against  the 
privileged  classes.  Some  of  his  experiences  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  Revolution  have  already 
been  outlined. 

Napoleon  was  successful  in  Italy  and 
returned  to  Paris  a  hero.  Here  he  again  aided  the 
government  and  proved  his  loyalty.  During  the 
elections  of  1797,  a  majority  of  royalist  suppor¬ 
ters  were  returned.  Three  of  the  Directors  were 
shocked.  They  called  in  the  army  to  overturn  the 
results,  save  the  Republic,  and  keep  them  in 
power.  Now  the  general  will  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  was  replaced  by  the  will  of  the  Directors  and 
the  Generals. 

Napoleon  was  rewarded  a  second  time  for  his 
support  by  being  given  the  command  of  the  next 
French  adventure — the  invasion  of  Egypt  in 
1799.  The  Directors  hoped  to  strike  a  blow  at 
Britain  by  invading  Egypt,  cutting  Britain's  trade 
with  the  Middle  East,  and  eventually  conquering 
India,  Although  Napoleon's  army  easily  captured 
Egypt,  his  fleet  was  destroyed  by  Admiral  Nel¬ 
son  and  the  British  Navy. 

After  a  year  in  Egypt,  Napoleon  returned  to 
France.  The  government,  weakened  by  political 
problems,  was  ready  for  a  takeover.  Napoleon 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops 
in  the  Paris  region  and  together  with  the  Direc- 
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tor,  Sieyes,  overthrew  the  government.  Napo¬ 
leon  was  declared  First  Consul  of  the  Republic 
and  a  new  constitution  was  prepared.  The  con¬ 
stitution  maintained  the  appearance  of  elections 
and  assemblies,  but  placed  real  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  First  Consul  and  his  appointees.  On 
February  7,  1800,  the  citizens  of  France 
approved  the  new  constitution  in  a  plebiscite  or 
vote,  3  011  007  for  and  1562  against. 

Napoleon  moved  quickly  to  consolidate  his 
power  and  to  introduce  some  reforms.  He 
believed  that  the  French  people  were  tired  of 
politics  and  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  polit¬ 
ical  liberty  for  equality  and  national  honor.  He 
used  the  police  to  arrest  his  opponents  and  to 
shut  down  newspapers  which  criticized  his 
government.  State  propaganda  was  published  to 
applaud  the  successes  of  the  government  and 
armies  of  the  First  Consul. 

Napoleon  appointed  knowledgeable  and 
skilled  men  from  all  classes  to  the  Council  of 
State.  This  group  of  experts  advised  him  and 
helped  him  run  the  country.  A  central  Bank  of 
France  was  created  to  help  organize  the  coun¬ 
try's  finances  and  to  provide  a  stable  currency. 
Local  governments  were  reorganized  into 
departments  controlled  by  prefects  who  an¬ 
swered  to  the  national  government  in  Paris.  A 
very  centralized  state  employing  thousands  of 
bureaucrats  was  created  to  carry  out  Napoleon's 
orders. 

A  state  education  system  was  designed  to 
produce  well-educated  people  to  work  for  the 
government.  Higher  education  was  emphasized 
while  primary  and  secondary  education  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  local  authorities.  The  majority  of 
people  in  the  country  remained  illiterate.  Scho¬ 
larships  were  provided  for  6000  top  students  to 
attend  colleges.  In  this  way  Napoleon  hoped  to 
control  the  education  of  the  future  leaders  of 
society  and  to  win  the  support  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  most  desired  equality  of  opportun¬ 
ity  based  on  merit. 

To  further  consolidate  his  power  and  to  re¬ 
store  peace  of  mind  for  many  people,  Napoleon 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  Pope  Pius  VII. 

The  Concordat  of  1802  recognized  Roman 
Catholicism  as  the  leading  religion  in  France. 

The  Church  accepted  the  loss  of  its  lands  during 


the  Revolution  and  recognized  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  of  France. 

To  reform  the  legal  system,  the  First  Consul 
assigned  a  group  of  lawyers  to  write  a  new  civil 
law  code  for  all  of  France.  The  Napoleonic  Civil 
Code  reflected  certain  conservative  values  which 
emphasized  the  superior  place  of  the  husband, 
parent,  property  owner,  and  employer  in  society. 
The  Code  did  maintain  some  of  the  Revolution's 
principles  such  as  equality  before  the  law,  reli¬ 
gious  toleration,  and  the  end  of  feudal  privileges. 

During  this  period  of  intense  activity,  Napo¬ 
leon  continued  the  war  against  Austria  and  Bri¬ 
tain.  During  1800  and  1801,  the  French  armies 
defeated  the  Austrians  and  forced  them  to  rec¬ 
ognize  French-supported  republics  in  northern 
Italy.  In  1802,  Britain  and  France  agreed  to  the 
Peace  of  Amiens.  After  ten  years  of  war,  the 
French  people  welcomed  the  peace  with  great 
rejoicing.  Napoleon  capitalized  on  his  successes 
and  popularity  to  amend  the  constitution  again. 
By  a  vote  of  3  500  000  to  8000,  he  was  made 
Consul  for  life. 

Peace  lasted  barely  a  year  before  war  began 
again  between  Britain  and  France.  This  did  not 
deter  Napoleon  from  proceeding  with  his  plan  to 
change  his  position  from  Consul  for  life  to 
hereditary  monarch.  Napoleon  wanted  to  start  a 
new  royal  family  in  France  to  replace  the  incom¬ 
petent  Bourbon  Kings.  He  believed  that  an 
enlightened,  absolute  ruler  at  the  head  of  an 
efficient  bureaucracy  provided  the  best  govern¬ 
ment  for  France.  In  1804,  Napoleon  used  an 
unsuccessful  assassination  plot  in  order  to  win 
public  support  for  his  appointment  as  Emperor 
and  Head  of  the  Imperial  Family  of  Bonaparte. 
The  public  approved  the  latest  change  in  the 
constitution  by  a  vote  of  3  572  329  to  2579.  On 
December  2,  1804,  Napoleon  crowned  himself 
and  his  wife,  Josephine,  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
France  in  the  presence  of  Pope  Pius  VII  and  a 
huge  congregation  at  Notre  Dame  Cathedral. 

As  Emperor,  Napoleon  adopted  many  of  the 
customs  and  powers  of  the  kings  of  Europe.  He 
created  a  new  nobility  which  owed  its  loyalty  to 
him,  and  he  put  his  relatives  on  the  thrones  of 
several  European  countries.  The  old  sources  of 
opposition — the  nobility,  the  provinces,  the  Paris 
mob — had  been  destroyed  during  the  Revolu- 
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tion,  and  Napoleon  declared  that  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  only  to  God  for  his  actions.  The  power  of 
Napoleon  I  was  far  greater  than  that  of  Louis 
XVI.  The  government  and  the  army  of  France 
were  firmly  under  the  control  of  Napoleon  and 
would  be  for  several  years. 

France  had  now  turned  full  circle.  In  1788 
France  was  an  absolute  monarchy  under  Louis 
XVI.  France  became  a  constitutional  monarchy 
in  1789,  and  a  republic  in  1792.  Under  Napoleon 
I,  France  returned  to  absolute  monarchy  in  1804. 


Napoleon's  empire  lasted  only  ten  years.  He  was  able 
to  defeat  the  Italians ,  Austrians,  Prussians,  and 
Spaniards,  but  Britain  and  Russia  remained  beyond 
his  reach.  After  the  destruction  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  at  Trafalgar  by  Admiral  Nelson  and 
the  British  navy,  Napoleon  turned  to  economic 
warfare.  In  1806  and  1807  he  issued  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  Decrees  which  forbade  European  countries 
to  trade  with  Britain.  Britain  retaliated  with  Orders- 
in-Council,  (1807),  imposing  a  naval  blockade  on  all 
European  ports  which  joined  Napoleon's  " Continental 
System."  Using  their  naval  power,  the  British  landed 
an  army  on  the  Iberian  peninsula  to  aid  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  resistance  to  the  French  army 
of  occupation  (1808-1814). 

When  Napoleon  realized  he  could  not  invade 
Britain  he  turned  to  the  east.  He  defeated  the  Russian 
army  at  the  Battle  of  Friedland  and  in  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit,  1807,  forced  Russia  to  recognize  his  conquests 
and  accept  the  Continental  System.  By  1812, 
however,  Tsar  Alexander  1  had  tired  of  the  recession 
brought  on  by  the  Continental  System  and  broke  with 
Napoleon.  In  June  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  with  a 
Grand  Army  of  675  000  soldiers  and  entered 
Moscow  in  October.  He  was  forced  to  retreat  when 
the  cold  Russian  winter  destroyed  his  army. 

The  disastrous  Russian  campaign  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  Napoleon.  Although  he 
returned  to  France  and  raised  another  army,  he  was 
defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Leipzig  in  1813.  After  a 
brief  exile  to  Elba  and  a  briefer  return  to  power 
Napoleon  was  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  in 
1815  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  a  combined 


The  well-known  portrait  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  crossing  the 
Alps,  painted  by  the  artist  ].L.  David. 


British  and  Prussian  army.  Louis  XV111,  brother  of 
Louis  XVI,  was  returned  to  power  as  King  of  France. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814-1815,  restored  peace 
and  redrew  the  map  of  Europe.  Napoleon  was  exiled 
to  St.  Helena  in  the  South  Atlantic  where  he  died  in 
1821. 


Questions 

1.  Why  did  Napoleon  resent  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
in  his  classes  at  school? 

2.  Why  was  Napoleon  promoted  so  quickly  in  the 
revolutionary  army? 

3.  How  did  Napoleon  become  First  Consul  of  the 
Republic? 

4.  How  did  Napoleon  gain  and  hold  the  support  of 
the  people  for  his  government? 

5.  Why  did  Napoleon  want  to  become  Emperor  of 
France? 
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Glossary  of  Names 


Abbe  Sieyes  1748-1836;  author  of  the  influential 
pamphlet  "What  is  the  Third  Estate?"  argued 
for  radical  reform 

Admiral  Nelson  1758-1805;  one  of  the  great  naval 
commanders  of  history;  destroyed  Napoleon's 
fleet  at  Battle  of  Trafalgar  and  was  killed 
American  War  of  Independence  1775-1783;  France 
supported  the  Americans  against  the  British  in 
their  struggle  to  win  independence  and  erect  a 
national  government 

Babeuf,  Fran^ois-Noel  1760-1797;  political  journalist; 
organized  "Conspiracy  of  Equals"  which 
advocated  common  property  and  goods;  arrested 
and  executed 

Bastille  a  royal  fortress  with  eight  towers;  built  in 
the  fourteenth  century  in  Paris;  used  as  a  prison 
and  for  storing  weapons 

Battle  of  Waterloo  June  18,  1815;  famous  battle  in 
which  Napoleon  was  defeated  by  Duke  of 
Wellington 

Brissot,  Jacques-Pierre  1754-1793;  writer  and  editor 
of  a  newspaper,  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
Girondins  and  argued  for  a  war  with  countries 
surrounding  France;  executed  by  Robespierre 
Brunswick  Manifesto  issued  by  Austria  and  Prussia 
on  July  25,  1792;  threatened  Paris  with  total 
destruction  if  harm  befell  the  Royal  Family 
Cahiers  lists  of  grievances  drawn  up  by  each  of  the 
three  estates  before  the  meeting  of  the  Estates 
General  in  May  1789 

Calonne,  Charles  1734-1802;  succeeded  Necker  as 
Finance  Minister;  joined  emigres  in  1789 
Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  a  law  passed  July 
12,  1790  which  reduced  powers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church 

Committee  of  General  Defence  formed  in  January 
1793  to  defend  France  against  a  hostile  Europe 
Committee  of  General  Security  organized  to  combat 
long-term  counter-revolutionary  activity 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  replaced  Committee  of 
General  Defence  in  July  1793;  this  twelve- 
member  committee  became  supreme  authority  in 
France,  with  powers  to  deliberate  in  secret 
Concordat  of  1802  restored  position  of  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  France 
Continental  System  1806;  devised  to  stifle  British 
economy,  the  system  forbid  Europe  to  trade 
with  England 

Corday,  Charlotte  1768-1793;  a  devoted  Girondin, 
she  murdered  Jean-Paul  Marat  whom  she  held 
responsible  for  Girondins'  downfall;  executed 


Danton,  Georges- Jacques  1759-1794;  a  lawyer  and 
Jacobin  radical;  arrested  by  Robespierre  and 
executed 

Declaration  of  the  National  Assembly  sworn  June 
17,  1789  by  the  Third  Estate  regarding  the  new 
name  of  National  Assembly 
Declaration  of  Pillnitz  August  1791;  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Prussia  declared  their 
willingness  to  restore  monarchy  in  France 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  passed  by  the 
National  Assembly  August  26,  1789;  stated  that 
"men  are  born  and  remain  free  and  equal  in 
rights" 

Departements  territorial  and  administrative  sub¬ 
divisions  of  France;  there  were  83  in  January 
1790 

Directory  name  of  five  directors  who  put  into  effect 
laws  of  the  constitution  of  August  1795 
Duke  of  Wellington  1769-1852;  British  Commander 
who  defeated  Napoleon  at  Waterloo 
Dumouriez,  Charles  1739-1823;  leader  of  the 

French  army,  he  deserted  to  Austrians  April  4, 
1793 

Emigres  name  given  to  nobles  who  left  France 

during  the  Revolution;  they  collected  their  feudal 
dues  through  agents  and  plotted  to  overthrow 
the  Revolution 

Enlightenment  name  given  to  philosophical  thought 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  philosophers  believed 
in  rationality  and  attempted  to  discover  laws 
that  governed  human  nature  in  the  same  way 
that  scientists  sought  laws  that  governed 
physical  nature,  such  as  the  law  of  gravity 
Estates  French  society  was  divided  into  three 

estates:  First  Estate— the  clergy;  Second  Estate— 
the  nobility;  Third  Estate— all  other  p.eople 
Estates  General  assembly  of  representatives  elected 
from  the  three  estates  in  France 
First  Consul  title  given  by  Constitution  of  February 
1800  to  Napoleon;  allowed  him  to  control 
government  and  army;  in  1802  he  became  First 
Consul  for  life 

Girondins  a  group  of  representatives  in  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly;  the  leading  members  came 
from  Gironde,  a  departement  in  western  France 
Grand  Army  675  000  soldiers  invaded  Russia  in  June 
1812;  starvation,  bitter  cold,  and  defections 
reduced  army  to  30  000 

Great  Fear  a  wave  of  panic  that  spread  through  the 
country  districts  in  summer  of  1789;  inspired  by 
rumors  that  nobles  sought  revenge  against 
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peasants 

Hebert,  Jacques  1757-1794;  radical  journalist;  helped 
Jacobins  overthrow  Girondins;  executed  by 
Robespierre 

Hymn  to  Reason  hymn  written  in  praise  of  the 
Supreme  Being 

Jacobin  Club  established  at  Versailles  in  1789,  the 
club  became  the  Jacobin  Club  when  it  moved 
into  the  old  convent  of  the  Jacobin  friars;  in 
1791  members  also  called  themselves  the  Society 
of  Friends  of  the  Constitution;  club  closed  in 
November  1795 

Joseph  II,  Emperor  of  Austria  1741-1790;  brother 
of  Marie-Antoinette,  he  opposed  the  Revolution 
LaFayette,  Joseph  1757-1834;  a  noble  who  believed 
that  reform  was  necessary,  he  was  a  hero  of  the 
American  Revolution;  deserted  to  the  Austrians 
August  19,  1792  and  denounced  as  a  traitor 
Law  of  Suspects  September  17,  1793;  permitted  the 
arrest  of  any  person  suspected  of  treason  against 
the  Revolution 

Lettre  de  Cachet  a  royal  decree,  in  the  form  of  a 
sealed  letter,  by  which  the  King  could  have  a 
person  imprisoned  without  explanation  or  trial 
Levee  en  Masse  August  1793;  French  government 
applied  principle  of  general  conscription;  whole 
nation  permanently  requisitioned  for  army 
service 

Locke,  John  1632-1704;  English  philosopher;  his  best 
known  work  is  An  Essay  Concerning  Human 
Understanding;  wrote  about  life,  liberty  and 
property 

Louis  XVI  1754-1793;  Louis  Capet  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  absolute  monarch  of  France — 1774- 
1793 

Louis  XVIII  1755-1824;  brother  of  Louis  XVI; 

demanded  a  return  to  the  Old  Regime  in  1795; 
became  King  in  1814 

Marat,  Jean-Paul  1743-1793;  an  important  Jacobin 
radical,  he  wrote  pamphlets  arguing  for  reform; 
murdered  by  Charlotte  Corday 
Marie-Antoinette  1755-1793;  Queen  of  Louis  XVI; 

daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Austria 
Marseillaise  war  song  made  popular  by  the  citizen 
soldiers  from  Marseilles 

Maximum  imposed  limits  on  prices  of  most  essential 
articles,  September  1793 
Mountain  Jacobins  occupied  the  highest  seats  in 
National  Convention  Hall  (1792);  called 
themselves  the  Mountain  because  they  looked 
down  on  rest  of  Convention 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  1769-1821;  born  on  the  island 
of  Corsica,  Napoleon  became  Emperor  of  France 
in  1804;  died  in  exile  as  a  prisoner  on  St.  Helena 
in  the  South  Atlantic 


Napoleonic  Civil  Code  outlines  the  body  of 

institutions  and  laws  used  to  reorganize  France 
after  the  Revolution;  legalized  many  advances 
gained  in  the  Revolution 
National  Assembly  name  adopted  by  the  Third 

Estate  on  June  17,  1789  in  an  attempt  to  change 
procedures  of  the  Estates  General 
National  Constituent  Assembly  new  name  of 

National  Assembly  when  it  began  working  on  a 
new  constitution 

National  Convention  new  name  of  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly  after  August  1792 
National  Guard  a  citizens'  army  that  grew  out  of 
the  mob  which  stormed  the  Bastille  July  14, 

1789 

National  Legislative  Assembly  new  name  of 

National  Constituent  Assembly  after  October  1, 
1791 

Necker,  Jacques  1732-1804;  became  Finance 
Minister  in  1776,  after  Turgot's  dismissal 
Noblesse  de  la  Robe  magistrates  of  the  Old  Regime 
who  had  acquired  the  status  of  nobility  either  by 
buying  or  inheriting  their  office 
Old  Regime  also  called  the  Ancien  Regime;  the 

government  of  France  which  existed  before  the 
Revolution 

Palais  Royal  an  area  of  shops  and  cafes  in  the 
gardens  of  a  Paris  Palace 
Paris  Commune  revolutionary  local  government 
authority  of  Paris  formed  in  July  1789 
Parlement  name  of  the  appeal  court  in  France  which 
registered  laws;  of  the  thirteen  parlements,  the 
Paris  Parlement  was  most  influential 
Plain  name  of  independent  representatives  in 

National  Convention  (1792);  sat  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall 

Reign  of  Terror  September  1793-July  1794;  terror 
used  to  control  France  in  order  to  bring  about 
equality  and  freedom 

Republic  of  Virtue  term  describing  Robespierre's 
ideal  nation  which  involved  a  sacred  love  for 
humanity  and  for  one's  country 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  organized  March  10,  1793 
to  deal  with  counter-revolutionary  activities;  no 
appeal  to  their  findings  was  allowed 
Robespierre,  Maximilien  1758-1794;  a  middle  class 
radical  and  Jacobin;  responsible  for  the  Reign  of 
Terror 

Rousseau,  Jean-Jacques  1712-1778;  French  philosophe; 
his  best  known  work  is  The  Social  Contract  which 
stresses  the  importance  of  each  individual  in 
governing  a  nation 

Roux,  Jacques  former  priest;  leader  of  an  extremist 
group  which  demanded  common  ownership  of 
goods;  condemned  to  death,  he  committed 
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suicide  January  15,  1794 

Salons  women  of  the  upper  classes  held  gatherings 
in  their  salons,  or  parlors,  where  the  important 
issues  of  the  day  were  discussed 
Sans-culottes  citizens  of  Paris  that  fought  during 
the  Revolution  as  part  of  the  mob;  term  means 
"without  breeches"— the  knee-length  pant  worn 
by  the  wealthy;  workers  wore  trousers;  women 
were  also  sans-culottes,  but  as  they  wore 
dresses,  the  term  is  really  a  political  expression 
September  Massacres  people  of  Paris  broke  into  the 
prisons  and  murdered  1200  people  between 
September  2  and  7,  1792 
Supreme  Being  the  god  in  Robespierre's  new 

religion  of  reason;  the  cult  of  the  supreme  being 
allowed  Robespierre  to  control  religion  and 
festivals 

Tennis  Court  Oath  taken  on  June  20,  1789  by  the 
National  Assembly;  Assembly  swore  never  to 
separate  until  an  acceptable  constitution  was 
established 

Tuileries  Palace  a  royal  palace  in  Paris  built  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  the  home  of  Louis  XVI  from 
October  1789  until  August  10,  1792 
Turgot,  Robert  1727-1781;  Louis'  Finance  Minister, 
dismissed  in  May  1776 

Versailles  palace  near  Paris  built  by  Louis  XIV,  and 
the  usual  meeting  place  of  the  Court 
Voltaire  1694-1778;  pen  name  of  Jean  Fran^oise 
Arouet,  a  French  philosophe 
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A  Chronology  of  Events 


1774  May  Louis  XVI  becomes  King  of  France 

1788  Louis'  ministers  try  to  force  reforms  through 
parlement 

August  8  Louis  calls  a  meeting  of  the  Estates 
General 

1789  January  Abbe  Sieyes  demands  change  in  voting 
procedures  of  the  Estates  General 
February-March  Cahiers  drawn  up  by  the  three 
estates 

May  5  The  Estates  General  meets  at  Versailles 
June  17  The  Third  Estate  adopts  title  of  the 
National  Assembly;  First  Estate  joins  Assembly 
June  20  The  National  Assembly  swears  the 
"Tennis  Court  Oath" 

June  23  Louis  disallows  decisions  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  orders  estates  to  meet  separately 
June  27  Louis  reverses  his  position  and  orders 
the  nobility  and  higher  clergy  to  join  the 
National  Assembly 

July  11  Louis  dismisses  Jacques  Necker,  Minister 
of  Finance 

July  14  A  large  mob  storms  the  Bastille,  a  royal 
fortress 

July  16  Louis  recalls  Necker 

July  17  Louis  visits  Paris  and  adopts  tricolor 

cockade — red,  white  and  blue — the  colors  of  the 

Revolution 

1789  July-August  The  "Great  Fear"  among  peasants 
August  4  The  National  Assembly  abolishes 
feudalism  in  France 

August  26  The  Assembly  passes  the  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  and  Citizen 
October  5  March  of  women  to  Versailles 
October  6  The  Royal  Family  moves  to  the 
Tuileries  Palace  in  Paris 

October  20  The  National  Constituent  Assembly 
moves  to  Paris 

November  2  The  property  and  wealth  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  confiscated 
December  The  Jacobin  Club  is  established  in 
Paris 

1790  June  19  The  Assembly  abolishes  hereditary 
nobility  and  noble  titles 

July  12  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  is 
passed 

1791  April  13  Pope  Pius  VI  refuses  to  recognize  the 
Civil  Constitution 

June  20  Louis  and  his  family  try  to  escape  from 
France  and  are  caught 

August  27  The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  issue  the  Declaration  of  Pillnitz 


September  3  The  National  Constituent 
Assembly  produces  the  new  constitution 
October  1  The  new  constitution  goes  into  effect 
and  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  meets 
November  9  Decree  issued  ordering  emigres  to 
return  to  France 

1792  April  20  France  declares  war  on  Austria; 
Prussia  joins  Austria  against  France 

July  25  Austria  and  Prussia  issue  the  Brunswick 
Manifesto 

August  9  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  Danton  lead 

mob  in  overthrowing  the  municipal  government 

and  setting  up  the  Paris  Commune 

August  10  The  Tuileries  Palace  is  attacked  and 

the  King's  Swiss  Guards  massacred 

August  17  The  constitution  of  1791  is  discarded 

August  19  LaFayette  defects  to  Austrians 

August  23,  September  2  The  Prussian  army 

takes  over  2  French  fortresses 

September  2-7  The  "September  Massacres": 

1200  prisoners  are  murdered  without  trials 
September  21  The  National  Convention 
abolishes  the  monarchy 

1793  January  21  King  Louis  XVI  is  executed 
February  1  France  declares  war  against  England 
and  Holland 

February  23  Food  riots  erupt  in  Paris 

March  7  France  declares  war  against  Spain 

March  10  Revolutionary  Tribunal  created  to  try 

the  enemies  of  the  Revolution 

March  11  Royalists  revolt  in  the  Vendee 

March  26  Committee  of  Public  Safety 

established 

April  4  Dumouriez  deserts  to  Austrians 
May  21  Jacobins  begin  attack  on  the  National 
Convention 

June  2  Expulsion  of  Girondins  from  the 
Convention  is  demanded 
July  16  Charlotte  Corday  murders  Marat 
July27  Robespierre  joins  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety 

August  23  Conscription  is  introduced;  decree  of 
the  levee  en  masse 

September  17  The  Law  of  Suspects  is  introduced 
September  29  The  Law  of  General  Maximum  is 
introduced 

October  16  Marie-Antoinette  is  executed 
October  31  29  Girondins  are  executed 

1794  March  24  Hebert  is  executed 

April  5  Danton  and  his  followers  are  executed 
July  27  Robespierre  and  his  followers  are 
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arrested 

July  28  Robespierre  and  followers  are  executed 

1795  April  5  Peace  treaty  with  Prussia 
April  16  Peace  treaty  with  Holland 
April-May  Sans-culottes  demand  "bread  and  the 
Constitution  of  1793" 

July  Louis  XVIII  demands  return  to  the  Old 
Regime 

July  22  Peace  treaty  with  Spain 
August  22  A  new  constitution  is  proclaimed 
October  6  Napoleon  Bonaparte  suppresses  pro¬ 
royalist  riots  in  Paris 

1796  March  2  Napoleon  becomes  commander  of 
French  army  in  Italy 

1799  November  10  Napoleon  overthrows  French 
government 

1800  February  7  French  approve  new  constitution 
giving  Napoleon  title  of  First  Consul 

1800-1801  French  armies  defeat  Austrians 
1802  March  25  France  and  Britain  agree  to  the 
Peace  of  Amiens 

April  18  The  Concordat  recognizes  Roman 
Catholicism  as  leading  religion  in  France 
May  Napoleon  becomes  Consul  for  life 

1804  Napoleon  plans  invasion  of  Britain 
December  2  Napoleon  crowns  himself  Emperor 
of  France 

1805  October  French  and  Spanish  fleets  defeated  by 
British  navy  and  Admiral  Nelson  at  Battle  of 
Trafalgar 

October  20  Napoleon  defeats  Austrian  army  at 
Battle  of  Ulm 

December  2  Napoleon  defeats  Russian  army  at 
Battle  of  Austerlitz 

1806  October  Napoleon  defeats  Prussian  army  at 
Battle  of  Jena 

November  Napoleon  issues  Berlin  Decrees 
forbidding  trade  with  Britain — The  Continental 
System 

1807  June  14  Russian  army  defeated  at  Battle  of 
Friedland 

Treaty  of  Tilsit:  Russia  recognizes  Napoleon's 
conquests  and  accepts  Continental  System 
British  Orders-in-Council  blockades  all  European 
ports  accepting  Continental  System 
October  Milan  Decree  tightens  Continental 
System  against  Britain 

1808  July  7  Napoleon  invades  Spain;  brother  Joseph 
placed  on  throne  as  King  of  Spain 

1809  Napoleon  imprisons  Pope  Pius  VII 

1810  April  Napoleon  divorces  Josephine  for  not 
giving  him  a  male  heir;  marries  Austrian 
princess,  Marie-Louise,  niece  of  Marie- 
Antoinette 


1811  Economic  crisis  in  France  and  Europe  because 
of  Continental  System  and  British  Blockade 

1812  June  Napoleon  invades  Russia 
October  Napoleon  enters  Moscow 

1812-1813  French  army  destroyed  during  Russian 
winter 

1813  June  British  army  frees  Spain  and  invades 
southern  France 

October  Napoleon  defeated  at  Battle  of  Leipzig 
by  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia 

1814  April  Napoleon  abdicates  and  is  exiled  to  Isle 
of  Elba  in  Mediterranean 

1815  February  16  Napoleon  escapes  from  Elba  and 
briefly  returns  to  power 

June  18  Napoleon  defeated  at  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  by  Duke  of  Wellington  and  British, 
Prussian  armies 

July  Napoleon  abdicates  a  second  time  and  is 
exiled  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena  in  South 
Atlantic 

Congress  of  Vienna  establishes  new  European 
boundaries  and  peace  in  Europe 
1821  May  5  Napoleon  dies  on  St.  Helena 
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